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PRESENT PROBABILITIES ABOUT THE COMET. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


MALLEY’S comet, as was stated in an article in 
f the June number of this magazine last year, was 
known to be due at perihelion in the spring of 
1910. At that time it appeared probable, from 
~aameemem the calculation made in 1864 by Pontecoulant, 
that May would be the month. But the perturbations caused 
by the great planets having been computed more accurately by 
Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin, of the Greenwich Observatory, 
it became apparent that it would arrive about a month earlier. 
This change in the perihelion date, however, did not make 
very much difference in the location in the sky where it might 
be expected to appear first; so that the region in which search 
was to be made for it was not open to much doubt. Accord- 
ingly it was looked for in that region during this whole year, 
except when the sun was too near that part of the heavens. It 
was hoped that the increase in the power of telescopes since the 
comet’s last appearance, and especially the introduction of stellar 
photography, might lead to its detection very much in advance. 
For photography has peculiar advantages in a case like this. 
The eye, in looking for a nebulous object, generally sees it 
immediately, if at all; prolonged looking weakens its seeing 
power. But the longer a photographic plate looks, the more 
it sees. 
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The comet, however, was not detected, even photographical- 
ly, in the early part of the year, and in the summer its place 
in the sky was too near the sun. But it seemed very probable 
that it would be found in September, and efforts to that end 
were then renewed with great confidence. It was first recog- 
nized by Professor Wolf, of Heidelberg, on the night of 
September 11. It had, however, actually been photographed 
at Greenwich two nights before, but the plates taken there 
were not examined carefully enough, till after the discovery 
by Wolf was announced. The case was somewhat similar to 
that of the discovery of the planet Neptune in 1846. The 
English astronomer, Challis, was then methodically examining 
the heavens in the place computed for the new planet by his 
compatriot Adams; but he took his time to work up his 
results, and meanwhile the German, Galle, got in ahead of him, 
using Leverrier’s calculations, and some charts lately prepared 
at Berlin. Neptune had been seen by Challis, but he did not 
know it. 

As soon as the discovery of Halley’s comet was reported 
by Dr. Wolf, with the precise direction in which it was seen, 
the present writer immediately adopted the plan of finding 
when this line of direction would cut the plane of the comet’s 
orbit, as determined by Cowell and Crommelin, to see where 
the comet was at that moment actually located in its orbit, so 
as to find out what time it would arrive at perihelion. It was 
like actually sighting a train on a railroad track, to find what 
time it would arrive at a given station; only that the move- 
ments of a comet, when it is once accurately located, can be 
depended on with much more precision than those of a rail- 
road train. The trouble with the comet had been that it was 
so long away, about seventy-five years; and, at a great dis- 
tance from the sun, it was moving so slowly that a little un- 
certainty in the calculation might easily get it a day’s journey 
out of place; and a day there would count for a day here. 

The result of the examination, made as described above, 
was that the comet would pass the perihelion on April 19, 
1910; which now appears to be the actual day. But owing 
to the omission of the precise time of observation in the de- 
spatch as reported in the newspapers, this date was off by a 
day from what would have resulted had the correct time been 
given. The difficulty probably was that the position of the 
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earth itself was taken for the wrong time. At any rate, ace 
curate observations (with the time) being subsequently ob- 
tained at the Lick Observatory, the date of perihelion re- 
sulting was April 18. 

Later, a revised and more correct orbit being published by 
Cowell and Crommelin, the time of perihelion resulting from 
the same process came back to April 19; or rather, by ordi- 
nary time, about 4:30 A. M. by Greenwich time on April 20. 
The astronomical day, however, begins at noon; so that it is 
still April 19, astronomically, till the noon of April 20, 

If the orbit, as. revised by Cowell and Crommelin, is as 
correct as it should be and probably is, this result is likely to 
be very nearly correct. All the observations so far made in- 
dicate it. 

A remarkable circumstance results from this date of peri- 
helion, assuming of course that the orbit is otherwise correct. 
It is that the comet should pass directly between us and the 
sun, if the perihelion is within about six hours on either side 
of 3 o’clock A. M. at Greenwich on the morning of April 20. 

This transit of the comet across the sun’s face should occur, 
if the perihelion is within the limits just named, at some time 
between 12:30 and 6 o’clock on the morning of May 19, Green- 
wich time; or by New York time, at some time between 7:30 
P. M., May 18, and 1 A. M., May 19. There seems to be little 
chance of our seeing it here, but a fair chance that it can be 
seen in northern Europe, or Asia, or the Pacific Ocean. 

But the question really is—whether we shall be able to see 
the comet at all, even though it is between us and the sun. 
Of course we see Mercury or Venus easily enough when they 
are in such a position, as a distinct black spot on the sun’s 
face. But we are not really sure that there is any solid body, 
like that of a planet, in a comet, even though it be a large 
one like that of Halley. A comet, probably, is usually a more 
or less scattered shower of meteorites, with some gaseous mat- 
ter, very much rarefied. Therefore it would hardly be seen as 
a distinct black spot, like Mercury or Venus. If seen at all, it 
would be rather as an indistinct blur or shading on the sun’s 
surface, Indeed its very dimensions might prevent its being 
seen at all. For the whole coma or nebulous mass of the 
comet may be several hundred thousand miles in diameter, and 
its distance from us will be only about one-sixth of that of 
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the sun, so that it might easily look much larger than the sun 
itself. The principal hope of seeing it would be in a very de- 
cided concentration about the nucleus, such as is often observed 
in large comets. 

There are some cases in which comets have come, like this, 
between us and the sun, and one in which the comet seems 
to have been seen (June 26, 1819), though this is by no means 
certain. But one like this of Halley ought to be seen, if any 
one can, and-the possibility of such a spectacle ought to be 
settled once for all on this occasion. The circumstances are 
as favorable as they well can be; we have a first-class comet, 
and we shall know just exactly when to look for it, and it is 
far enough away from the sun to be cool, so that if there be 
any considerable solid mass, it will remain solid. 

At any rate, there might be a general obscuration of the 
sun’s light, capable of measurement in clear regions of the 
earth, like Egypt. There would probably be quite time enough, 
where the transit would occur near noon, to compare the 
sun’s light before and after the transit with that light during 
it. It certainly seems that even a hundred thousand miles of 
coma, and several million miles of tail, should produce some 
effect on the light coming through it. 

For the tail will probably point quite directly toward us. 
The tail of a comet always is turned from the sun. If it is 
a little aslant, so much the better, for the centre or axis of it 
is hardly so dense as the outside. 

At any rate, we shall be in the tail, whether we see the 
comet or net, and even if the head does not pass directly be- 
tween us and the sun. The question which seems to worry 
some people is: ‘ Will the tail do us any harm?” 

To this we can answer pretty confidently that it will not. 
In fact we have already been, and not so long ago, in a comet’s 
tail; namely, in that of the great comet of 1861. We did not 
know it till it was all over; but no one could be sure that 
anything out of the way had been noticed. There was per- 
haps a “‘sickly yellow light” in the sky, but it could not have 
been very appalling, for most people did not see it, the pres- 
ent writer for one. ‘ 

But it does not follow that some effect might not be pro- 
duced on sensitive instruments; possibly of an electric or 
magnetic character. In this case we shall know about it be- 
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forehand, and be prepared to observe all possible phenomena 
accurately and carefully. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the transit, when we pass 
through the tail, the moon is past the half, and well on the 
way to the full; still, it will be set by about two o'clock, and 
some illumination may be seen from the tail on the sky, if it 
extends, as is probable, quite a distance beyond the earth. 

Before the transit, the comet will be seen in the morning 
sky. One must get up before sunrise to see it, but it will 
be worth while. It will appear early in April, and get bigger 
and brighter all the while, and the tail longer and more por- 
tentous; then, a night or two before the transit, the head of 
the comet will (apparently, but not really) make a rush straight 
for the sun, and the tail will swoop down on us, and enclose 
us in its tremendous volume. 

After the transit, the comet will appear in the evening, 
going apparently (and really) quite rapidly away trom the sun, 
and can be seen till the end of May, and very probably 
longer. Indeed it will be followed for a long time with tele- 
scopes, and again go behind the sun (as in the early spring of 
next year), and be caught again by telescopes in the winter 
of 1910-11. But even with the naked eye, we shall have a 
two months’ view of it. 











THE NATIVITY IN EARLY PAGEANTS. 


“ BY R. L. MANGAN, S.J. 


HE popular interest shown in the Pageants per- 
| formed during the present year in many places 
throughout America and England reminds us that 
this form of entertainment is neither modern nor 

; =m original, but goes back to those dark ages when 
there was not, apparently, light enough to see the bewitchery 
of trifles, and men were sufficiently simple and devout to en- 
joy the representation ot the great mysteries of their faith. It 
may, perhaps, interest readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to have 
some account of these Pageants or Mystery Plays, or Miracle 
Plays, as they are sometimes called, although there is a dis- 
tinction between the two sufficiently obvious in the names. 

The earliest mention of Miracle Plays, properly so called, 
occurs in William Fitzstephen, the biographer of Becket (1170— 
1180): 

“Instead of theatrical exhibitions, instead of scenic plays, 
London has plays of a holier kind: to wit, representations of 
the miracles which the holy confessors worked, or of the suf- 
' ferings in which the constancy of the martyrs was gloriously 
confirmed.” 

He makes no mention of Mystery Plays, and although they 
were an accepted institution in Central Europe in the thirteenth 
century, the only examples of any importance in English, with 
the possible exception of the Chester Series, do not date earlier 
than the fifteenth century. They are contained in four series, 
known as the Chester, Coventry, Towneley, and York mysteries, 
and frequently give evidence of some common source—although 
the finest work contained in the Towneley Series is certainly 
original. Their authors are not known unless some weight may 
be attached to a note upon one of the MSS. of the Chester 
plays telling us that these were “ Whitsun playes first made 
by one, Don Randle Heggenet, a monke of Chester Abbey, who 
was thrise at Rome, before ‘he could obtain leave of the Pope 
to have them in the English tongue. The Whitsun playes were 
playd openly in pageants by the citizens of Chester in the 
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Whitsun Weeke. Nicholas the fift then was Pope in the year 
of our Lord 1447.” 

The mention of Whitsuntide as the time of representation 
is evidence of the earlier origin of the Chester plays, for there 
can be little doubt that the others owe their existence to the 
institution of the feast of Corpus Christi, which began to be 
observed in England about 1311. The sports and combats 
which would otherwise have amused holiday makers upon a 
feast-day were evidently thought unsuitable, and the problem 
of combining the spirit of religion and of holiday was solved 
by these Mystery Plays. They represent what is now practi- 
cally a forgotten art, the conjunction of popular drama and 
religious instruction, and although the connection with the the- 
atre of Shakespeare is but slight, they can claim an important 
place in literary history as precursors of the sixteenth-century 
drama. They derived the name Pageant or Pagand (Gk., peg- 
ma ; Lat., pagina—plank) from the platform upon which the play 
was given. This platform was made in two stories, the lower 
being curtained round to serve as a dressing-room for the 
players and to hide the machinery and effects necessary to give 
a realistic touch to such scenes as “ Hell’s Mouthe.” In ad- 
dition there was a stand for spectators, and both pagand and 
stand were dragged round the town and paused at places con- 
venient for spectators. 

The text of the plays was very probably due to those use- 
less lazy monks, whose general good character no amount of 
positive evidence seems able to restore in the eyes of those 
who will not see; whilst the expenses and production were in 
the hands of the various Trade Guilds, another relic of the 
dark ages, whose loss the thoughtful student of history has 
never ceased to regret. We have mention of Barkers, Glovers, 
Dyers, Cardemakers, Sadlers, Masons, Peynteurs, Smythes, 
Spicers, Fletchers (arrowmakers), and many others. We can 
imagine with what enthusiastic rivalry the different Guilds would 
set about to make their particular scenes the success of the 
day. It was evidently a labor of love, entailing a sacrifice of 
leisure, time, and money, but drawing tighter the bonds of 
family and corporate life, providing for thought and gossip 
subjects worthy of immortal men and suggesting new aspects 
of mysteries upon which the soul grows. Among the forces 
which go to form a national life, a native art, however crude, 
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is surely one of the most potent, if it but kindle love and 
rivalry. 

The necessity of the co-operation of the Guilds, even from 
a pecuniary standpoint, may be seen by a glance at the various 
account books which have come down tous. They prove that 
no expense was spared to make the play as worthy of the sub- 
ject as possible, and there are some quaint items. In the rec- 
ords and accounts of the tracing companies of Coventry, refer- 
ring to the Corpus Christi Play, the mention of two mitres for 
Annas and Caiphas would puzzle us, did we not learn that they 
were called bishops, probably because the people would not 
have understood the term High Priest. We find also: ‘‘ God’s 
.coat of white leather; a poll-axe for Herod’s son; to the devill 
and to Judas 13¢.; halfe a yard of Rede Sea 6d.,; two worms 
of conscience; makynge of hellmouth new 21d.” 

Add to these a thousand and one more expensive items for 
the making and repair of the pageant itself, for musicians, 
players, horses, drivers, machinery, and we begin to realize 
what an important day was Corpus Christi day in the eyes of 
the good craftsmen of Chester, York, Coventry, and Wakefield. 
Their neighbors from the country round would flock to see so 
fine a show, and the plays were favored by the presence of 
great churchmen and even, sometimes, of royalty. 

In the Coventry Text Book we read: “ 1457 (the King came 
to Coventry on) Fryday the xi of Fevyere, the yere reynyng 
of Kyng Herry the sixt the XXXVti . . . the quene (mar- _ 
gin). On Corpus Xpisti . . . came the quene (Margaret) 
from Kelyngworth to Coventrie; at which tyme she wold not 
be met, but came prively to se the play there on the morowe. 
. . . Lest her gracious majesty should lack sustenance, the 
mayor and his brethren sent her, amongst other things, “a pipe 
of rede wyne, a dosyn of grete fat pykes, a grete panyet full 
of pescodes and another panyer full of pepyns and orynges and 
ii cofyns of counfetys and a pot of grene ginger.” 

But it is time we made room for the players and the plays 
and, fortunately for our purpose, the scenes dealing with the 
Nativity are the best. The scene in the Chester Series follows 
fairly closely the account given in St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
opens with the greeting of Gabriel.* 


* We hasten to assure the reader who hesitates before the quaint spelling, that a little 
thought will make the meaning clear and a little practice make him to catch the rhythm. The 
effort will be found to be rewarded. 
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Octavian has decreed the census and Mary and Joseph go 
to the stable at Bethlehem: 


Mary: “Ah, Lord, what may this signifie ? 
Some men I see glad and mery, 
And some sighing and sory, 
Wherefore so ever yt be; 





**Sithe God’s Sonne came man to forby, 
is come through his great mercy, 

we thinke that man shold kindlye 

be glad that sight to see.” 


Angel: “Mary God’s mother deare 
the tokening I shall the leere (teach), 
the common people that thou seest here, 
are glad as they well may, 


“that they shall se of Abraham’s seede 
Christ come to helpe them in their need; 
therfore thy joye, without dreede, 
for to abyde this daye. 


“the mourning men—takes this in mynde! 
are Jewes that shall be put behynde, 
for it passes out of their kinde 
through Christ at his cominge. 


“for they shall have no grace to know 
that God for man shall light so lowe; 
for shame on them that sone shall show, 
therfore they be mourning.” 


When the Star appears the Sibyl tells Octavian to look 
_up and see that one is born that passes him in power. 


Octavian: ‘‘ Ah! Sybbill, this is a wondrous sight, 
for yonder I see a mayden bright, 
a yonge child in her armes slight (closed), 
a bright crosse in his head.” 


The shepherds enter, and after a quaint scene in which 
they produce the different things they have brought to eat, 
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the Star appears, the angel sings the Gloria in Excelsis, and 
they move on to Bethlehem, where they offer their gifts, the 
first a bell, the second a flackett (flask or bottle) 


“and thereat hanges a spone 
to Eate thy potage withall, at none, 
as I my selfe full oft hath done. 
with hart I pray thee: take it”; 


the third offers a Capp, the fourth “‘a paire of my wyve’s olde 
hose.” (!) 

Those who are inclined to imagine that belief in the Im- 
maculate Conception of our Lady had its rise in the definition 
by Pius IX, in 1854 might ponder over the words of the first 
shepherd: 

“Nowe fare well, mother and may, 
for of synne naught thou wottest, 
thou hast brought forth this day 
God’s sonne, which of might is most. 


‘Wherefore men shall saye: 
Blessed in everye coast and place, 
be thou, memoriall for me and for us all, 
so that we may from sin fall, 
and stand ever in thy grace, 
our lord, God be with thee!” 


Three of the MSS. insert in this scene a small interlude 
played by the shepherds’ boys, who follow their masters in 
offering their poor little gifts; and one, who offers a nuthook, 
says: 

‘‘Now, child, all though thou be comen from God, 
and be God, thie self, in thie manhood, 
yett I know that in thie childhood 
thou wilt for sweete meat looke. 


‘to pull down peares, appells, and plomes, 
old Joseph shall not neede to hurt his thombes, 
because thou hast not plentie of cromes, 
I give thie here my nutthocke.” 


The shepherds are followed by the Magi (played by the 
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Vintners), who offer the Child gold for His Royalty, incense 
for His Godhead, and myrrh for His Passion. 

The first of the Shepherd’s Plays, in the Towneley Series, 
opens with a comic scene in which the shepherds, after nearly 
coming to blows, open their sacks and sit down to a most 
miscellaneous collection of dainties, including boar’s brawn, 
cow’s foot, sow’s shank, blood puddings, an oxtail, goose’s leg, 
tart, and calf’s liver, with two bottles of “good holsom ayle” 
as a cure for their ills. Whilst they are sleeping after this 
earthly feast the angel bids them awake 


‘*Herkyn, hyrdes, awake! gyf loryng (praise) ye shall: 
he is borne for oure sake, lorde perpetuall 
he is comen to take and rawnson you all 
youre sorowe to slake Kyng emperiall, 
he behestys (promises) ; 
That chyld is borne 
At bethlehem this morne, 
ye shall fynd hym beforne (before) 
Betwix two bestys.” 


Gyb, the first shepherd, thinks the song was a cloud whist- 
ling in his ear; but the second, Horne, is sure it was an angel 
speaking of a child. They recall the words of the prophets 
and Gyb quotes the famous lines of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue: 


‘‘Jam nova progenies czlo demittitur alto 
Jam rediet virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna,” 


and is chaffed by Horne on his Latin. Slow-pace, the third 
shepherd, tries to reproduce the song, but finds he has a cold, 
so the others help and take him up. The song done, they 
think of starting, though there is no moon, and pray that they 
may see this Child. 

-The Star guides them to the stable and Gyb enters first 
and presents a little spruce coffer. 


“hayll, King I the call! hayll, most of might! 
hayll, the worthyst of all! hayll, duke! hayll, knyght! 
Of greatt and small thou art lorde by right; 
hayll, perpetuall! hayll, faryst wyght! 

here I offer! 
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I pray the to take— 

If thou wold, for my sake, 

With this may thou lake (play) 
This lytyll spruse cofer.” 


Horne offers a ball to play with, and Slow-pace a bottle, 
for ‘it is a good bourd (jest) to drink of a gourd.” 





Second Shepherd: 
“hayll, lytyll tyné mop, rewarder of meed (merit)! 

hayll, bot oone drop of grace at my nede; 

hayll, lytyll mylk sop! hayll, david sede! 

Of oure crede thou art crop, hayll in god hede! 
This ball 

That thou wold resave— 

lytyll is that I have, 

This wyll I vouch save— 
To play the with all.” 


Third Shepherd: 
‘“‘ hayll, maker of man, hayll, swetyng ! 
hayll, so as I can, hayle, praty mytyng (little one)! 
I couche to the than for fayn nere gretyng: 
hayll, lord! here I ordan how at oure metying 
This botell— 
It is an old by-worde, 
It is a good -bourde (jest) 
For to drink of a gourde— 
It holdys a mett potell (measured two quarts). 


The second of the Shepherd’s Plays, in the Towneley Series, 
also opens with a comic scene in which two shepherds are 
joined by one Mak, a lazy hind whom they suspect of designs 
upon their flock. He lulls their suspicion by telling them of 
his wife who does nothing but eat and drink and bear chil- 
dren, and would eat him out of house and home, however rich 
he were. Whilst the shepherds are asleep, he puts a spell 
upon them, “borrows” asheep and carries it home. His wife 
lets him in, but, afraid that the shepherds may follow, she 
puts the sheep into a cradle and pretends it is a new-born 
child. Meanwhile, Mak returns to the shepherds, who shortly 
after awake, discover their loss, and carry Mak home again in 
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hopes of finding the sheep. A comical scene follows, Mak re- 
proaching the shepherds for their suspicions and for disturbing 
his wife, the latter declaring that she will eat the child in the 
cradle if ever she cheated them. The ruse of the cradle would 
have succeeded, but for the kind-hearted Daw, who, ashamed 
of their rude disturbance of a good Christian family, goes back 
to kiss the child and give it sixpence. The shepherds are 
furious at the trick played on them, but cannot help laughing 
at the joke, especially when the wife maintains that she saw 
an elf change the child as the clock ‘struck twelve. Mak, how- 
ever, pleads guilty and the shepherds let him off with a good 
tossing in a blanket. The Star appears and guides them to 
the stable. The first shepherd bids the young Child hail and 
offers Him “‘a bob of cherries.” The second shepherd brings 
Him a bird. Daw’s heart bleeds to see his ‘‘derlyng dere” ia 
‘*so poore wede, with no pennys,” and brings Him a ball that 
He may “ go to the tenys.” 

Mary promises to pray her Son to keep them from woe, 
and they go their way singing. 

In the same series, after the Offering of the Magi, and the 
Flight into Egypt, comes the scene of Herod the Great, and it is 
probably from the tyrant’s ranting that we have derived the 
expression “To out-Herod Herod.” He was evidently a favor- 
ite character with both players and spectators, and a stage 
direction in the Coventy Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors 
seems to imply that the stage was too small for his powers, 
for we are told 


‘*Here Erode ragis in the pagand and in the strete also.” 


In the Towneley play his mirth is turned to grief because 
of a lad whose bones he would break if he could catch him. 
He-blames his knights for not having stopped the Magi, and 
when they grumble, abuses them heartily with good English 
words and threatens to “‘dyng them with stones.” He then 
bids the clerks inquire in Virgil, in Homer, and Boethius, in 
legend and tales—but not in service-books (!)—as to this talk 
of a maiden and her Child. They quote the prophecies, only to 
be called “‘dotty pols” and bidden to fly and throw their 
books into the water. The counselor then advises him to bid 
his knights slay all the children under two years of age, a 
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suggestion which so pleases his master, that he makes the 
counselor Pope. (!) The knights are called and sent upon 
their murderous mission, a move which brings our author an 
opportunity for some fine dramatic verse between the soldiers 
and the poor women whose children they slay, 

In the Coventry Pageant of the Weavers there is a still more 
quaint and interesting mixture of realism and simple spiritual- 
ity. The Angel Gabriel bids Mary make her offering in the 
Temple, accompanied by Joseph. After the angel has left her 
Mary speaks to her Child: 


“Now cum heddur (hither) to me, my darlyng dere, 

My myrthe, my joie, and al my chere! 

Swetter than ever wasse blossum on brere (brier) ! 
Thy swete mouthe now wyllI kis. 

Now, Lorde of lordis, be oure gide, 

Where-ever we walke in cuntreyis wyde, 

And these to turtuls (two turtledoves) for hus provide 
Of them thatt we do nott mys!”, 


Joseph is ready to go, but when Mary asks him to get the 
turtledoves, indeed he will not; he cannot be hunting birds’ 
nests; Mary is imposing on his age and weakness, At last he 
submits ungraciously, complaining of his lot in marrying a 
young woman, and praying the Lord to send him those birds, 
black or white! The fowls are very hard, indeed, to find; and 
after wandering about wearily, he determines to sit down and 
await the Lord’s will. 

An angel brings him the birds and he returns and delivers 
them to Mary. 


**Now, rest well, Mare, my none darlyng! 

Loo! dame, I have done thy byddyng 

And broght these dowis (doves) for oure offeryng; 
Here be the bothe alyve. 

Woman, have them in thy honde, 

I am full glade I have them fond. 

Am nott I a good husbande? 
Ye! dame, soo mot I thryve!” 


_ But when Mary would make speed to the Temple he de- 
murs, as he is tired and would like ‘to blow a while.” How- 
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ever, he recovers his spirits and they bring the Child to Simeon 
who greets Him 


Now welcum, Lord of honour! 
Now welcum, Prince, unto this place! 
Welcum, oure sufferent Saveoure! 
Welcum, the Groundr of oure grace! 
Welcum, oure joie! welcum, oure myrthe! 
Welcum, oure graceose Governoure ! 
Welcum to huse, that heyvinly flowre! 
Now, blessid be the day and oure 

Of thy gloreose byrthe.”’ 


And as he takes the Child into his arms he prays: 


“On, on with me, my fryndis dere, 
With this chylde thatt we have here, 
Of this worlde the lanterne clere 
Of whom all lyght schall spring! 
With hoole [all] hur heartis now lett hus praie! 
Thatt oure and tyme now bless we may 
That ever we abode the day 
Of this chyldis comynge.” 


There is much more for which we have not room, simple, ten- 
der, grotesque, comical, dramatic, but for the sake of those who 
think that lyricism was practically unknown in England until 
the Renaissance we may conclude with two little songs sung by 
the shepherds in the Coventry Pageant: 


** As I rode out this enderes (past) night, 
Of- thre joli sheppardes I saw a sight, 
And all a-boute there fold a star shone bright 
They sang terli terlow; 
So mereli the sheppards ther pipes can blow. 


‘Downe from heaven, from heaven so hie, 

Of angels ther came a great companie, 

With mirthe and joy and great solemnytie, 
They sang terli terlow; 

So mereli the sheppards ther pipes can blow.” 
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In this manner did the old English folk continue to make 
holiday. The moral may be left to the discerning reader to 
draw, and we do not doubt about his judgment when he compares 
this mingling of innocent mirth and childlike devotion, this 
depth of spiritual suggestion with the frank vulgarity and 
thinly-veiled lasciviousness of many of our modern fairs. Nay, 
though these were plays acted by and for the uneducated people, 
we need not hesitate to compare them for esthetic effect, if 
not for literary form and finish, with many of our modern stage 
productions, our inane musical comedies, our artificial and inept 
dramas. The “glorious” reformation gave the mystery plays 
their death-blow, and the populace was thrown back upon 
brutal sports or wearisome interludes with no message for the 
heart. It is pathetic to read of the struggle made by the good 
men of York and Coventry to keep their plays by petitions to 
Queen Elizabeth. The true spirit of holiday died hard in 
England, but it did die and there are some who wonder whether 
it ever came to life again. If to speak to-day of “merry 
England” sounds like bitter sarcasm, the fault lies with the 
persecuting reformers, In the accounts of the Coventry trad- 
ing companies are the following entries: 

“1580. The pageants were again laid down.” 

“1584. This year the new play of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem was first played.” 

“1591. At a Council House held 19th May: It is agreed 
by the whole consent of this house that the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Conquest of the Danes, or the historie of K[ing] 
E[dward] the V.th at the request of the Comons of this cittie 
shalbe plaied on the pagens of midsomer daye and St. Peter’s 
daye next in this cittie and non other playes—And that all 
the mey-poles that now are standing in this cittie shalbe taken 
downe before Wipte Rendey next and non hereafter to be sett 
up in this cittie.” 

The Catholic apologist should not overlook this argument 
in support of the truth that the English people were robbed of 
their faith. 























HER MOTHER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER IX, 


A WOMAN FRIEND. 


nasetetig AURICE GRANTLEY was not a young gentle- 
: ® man who had much subtlety where the ways of 
women were concerned, or he would not have 
attempted to bespeak the friendship of his cousin, 
ese Mary Beaumont, for Stella. 

It was April and Miss Beaumont had come on a visit to 
Lady Eugenia before the arduousness of the London season 
should be upon her. She was five years older than Maurice, 
and had had already several London seasons without marry- 
ing, a fact which had caused some concern to her father, 
Pulteney Beaumont, who found what remained to him of his 
wife’s fortune quite little enough for himself without having to 
provide for a daughter with tastes disproportionately expensive 
to his will for satisfying them. 

His cousin Eugenia had been very decent to him in taking 
the girl off his hands a good deal. This year Lady Eugenia 
had rented a tiny house in Green Street for the season and 
was undertaking the entire charge of Mary and her gaieties. 
Lady Eugenia would have liked a daughter of her own. Fail- 
ing that it had been a pleasure to her to make something of 
her own of Mary Beaumont. 

Mary and Maurice had been friends from childhood. Doubt- 
less the intimacy did a good deal towards frustrating the hopes 
Lady Eugenia had formed of a love-affair between the cousins— 
they were sufficiently remote in cousinship for there to be no 
objection on that score. Mary had always been perfectly 
sensible, reasonable, and sweet-tempered, and Lady Eugenia 
had as much respect for her character as affection for herself. 
That she should be the daughter of that rake, Pulteney, was 
something perpetually surprising to Lady Eugenia. Indeed, if 
there was any fault to be found with Mary it was her even 
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excellence of character. There had been times in Mary’s teens 
when Lady Eugenia had felt that Mary was too sensible for 
her age: when a little folly would have been not unpleasing. 

Still, when one comes to marry one’s son, common sense 
and reasonableness in the object of his choice are qualities to 
be desired. Lady Eugenia was really very glad that Mary 
had come through her seasons unpledged, unwedded. There 
was that youth, Reggie Dare, in Mary’s second season. At 
one time Mary had seemed as though she must forget her 
good sense if Reggie urged her to. And every one knew that 
Reggie was not going to have a penny when his uncle, Lord 
Dashwood, died: for Lord Dashwood had married his nurse, 
who had given him an heir within the year; and every penny 
the old man could scrape together had been willed to the heir 
and his mother, with whom her old husband was yet in- 
fatuated. 

Maurice had been watching Mary for some time. She was 
sewing, a feminine occupation which men like to see their 
women-kind employed at. Leaning over her seam she dis- 
played to him the narrow parting in her bronze-brown tresses, 
which she wore in an unusual way, divided down the centre, 
festooned on the temples, and knotted at the back. Her deli- 
cate, slightly aquiline nose, her closed mouth, neither small to 
primness nor large to loosensss, were pleasant to the eye. She 
had a warm, wholesome color and a round, well-developed 
figure. Certainly it was something of a wonder that Mary 
should have remained unmarried through five seasons; except, 
of course, that she had no money and possessed a rather dis- 
reputable male parent. 

Maurice acted on a suddenimpulse. Mary had always been 
so decent to him, such a good girl always to an exacting little 
brute of a boy, he said to himself, recalling their relations 
of earlier years. 

‘Mary dear!” 

Miss Beaumont started as though she had been a thousand 
miles away in her thoughts. 

**Yes, Maurice.” 

**You have always been awfully goed to me.” 

‘Have 1?” Her smile was encouraging. 

He took a chair close to her, and leaning towards her, very 
gently removed the seam from her hand and laid it on the 
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table. Then he took her two hands between his. He had no 
idea that the action might be misconstrued. Mary and he had 
always understood each other so thoroughly. Yet the colot 
mounted in Mary’s cheeks. An expression, half-gratification, 
half something else, was hidden under her drooped lids. 

He was not looking at her, however, to see these signs. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘‘ because you have always been such a 
dear girl to me I want you to take an interest in and be good 
to some one in whom I am interested.” 

**VYes, Maurice?” 

She had steadied herself suddenly. Her mouth grew a little 
harder; there was a chill in her voice which did not reach 
him. What a fool she had nearly made of herself! It was 
not the first time she had received such a confidence. That 
was the worst of being what people called sympathetic. For 
a second she had a somewhat dreary vision of her own future. 
She might marry a certain elderly baronet with a bad rep- 
utation, or—she might resign herself to spinsterhood and 
poverty. Neither prospect pleased; yet a moment ago she had 
thought that Maurice Grantley’s hand and heart were about to 
be laid at her feet, and she had jibbed at the prospect! 

He went on, the foolish young man, not understanding the 
signs and portents. 

“It is about a—lady in whom I am interested. Not 
to beat about the bush, Mary, it is Miss Mason, who has come 
to look after little Jim Moore. She is very lonely there. She 
has no society of course. I want you to be kind to her, to 
take her by the hand, to make a friend of her. She is in a 
somewhat anomalous position, because she is a lady and a 
beautiful one. You will say so when you see her, Mary.” 

Mary had seen her at church the previous Sunday, and 
had resented her hair. No girl in that position ought to have 
such conspicuous hair. But she did not say anything. Once 
Maurice had let himself go he went with a vengeance. Mary’s 
soft, warm hands in his were an encouragement to him. He 
poured out everything, how he had seen her first, his Fiam- 
metta, in the grime of a London street, with her wonderful 
face like a flower or a star shining out above all the common 
faces. Then, after some hesitation, he had followed her and 
the lady who was with her, whom he took to be her mother, 
But he had lost them unaccountably. They must have got into 
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one of the omnibuses which crowded at a corner a short dis- 
tance away from where he had seen them. He had thought 
never to see her again, and heaven had been emptied of its 
stars for him. He did not put it quite that way, but he con- 
veyed that in the absence of this particular young woman there 
was nothing of beauty left. Then, as he came down from town 
one happy morning—how lucky that he had gone up to see 
one of the last football matches of the season and had stayed 
in town over-night—by the early train, what had shone upon 
him in the dark railway station but Her Face? The wonder-. 
ful face! He longed to be a painter that he might render it 
in its brightness, its repose, the soft lovely paleness, the mys- 
tery of the eyes with their curling lashes! And wasn’t it a 
strange coincidence that he and she should have been bound 
for the same place? Fellow-travelers, they came to the same 
destination. The Duchess had delayed him and when he kept 
his appointment with Stephen Moore the girl was there before 
him. 

**But she is most adorable of all with the child,” he said. 
‘The poor little chap is not the same since she came. It is 
new life to his father to look at the boy’s happy face and hear 
him laugh. They are out all day; and he grows stronger and 
fatter. She is educating him too. Her French is exquisite and 
she is like St. Cecilia when she is at the piano. She has never 
sung for me, but I know by her speech that she has a heavenly 
voice.” 

Again the arid prospect of spinsterhood, or the horrible al- 
ternative of Sir Courtney Blakeney, came into Miss Beaumont’s 
mind. Did Maurice think he was talking to a stock ora stone 
when he raved over this strange young woman’s beauty? It 
made her feel elderly and plain-looking. What did he mean 
holding her hands and looking into her eyes, and feeling no 
more for her than if she were eighty? A young woman of 
the domestic servant class, too; that is how she put it to 
herself. He was positively asking her to take up a young 
woman of that class in whom he happened to be interested ! 
More, he was asking her to enlist his mother’s interest in her. 
Lady Eugenia was as proud as she was simple. What would 
she think of the young woman with the flame-colored hair as 
a daughter-in-law? Mary could have laughed aloud at the 
idea. 
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Fortunately there was very little need for her to say any- 
thing. The infatuated lover found so much to say that she 
was left to her silence and her bitter thoughts. At last the 
raptures slackened. 

“Well,” he said, “are you going to be kind to her, best 
of Maries?” 

She controlled her voice to keep the coldness out of it. 

‘*You must let me see her first,” she said. “If she is all 
you say, of course—but isn’t she occupying a rather humble 
position? Your father and mother—” 

He knew it himself, but he broke out in new rhapsodies. 
They had only to see her for their opposition to fade away. 
Not that there need be any question of opposition yet; for, 
of course, he had said nothing to her. She would probably 
refuse to look at him. He looked so debonair, such a picture 
of joyous youth as he said it, that it made Mary’s heart ache 
suddenly with a sense of the hopelessness of things in general. 

‘I’ve been a horrible egoist,” he said, suddenly discovering 
the weariness in her face. 

‘* All lovers are egoists, Maurice,” she replied. 

You will see her anyhow? You have only to see her. 
And forgive me for tiring you. Poor Mary! Why did you 
encourage me? I shan’t do it again.” 

**Don’t make rash promises,” she said. ‘I am quite wil- 
ling to be a safety-valve.” She felt a hundred as she said it. 
‘‘And we shall see your prodigy very soon, for Mr. Moore 
has asked us to lunch on Wednesday, Cousin Jennie and me.” 

It was eloquent of the affection between Lady Eugenia and 
her young distant cousin that Mary should refer to so stately 
a lady as “‘ Cousin Jennie.” 

Nothing more was said on that occasion, for as it happened 
the door of the room opened and Lady Eugenia appeared. She 
made a momentary gesture, as though to retire again, which 
caused Mary to smile coldly. To be sure any one would have 
thought that Maurice was. making love to her from his posi- 
tion. For the next day or two Lady Eugenia had a wistful 
way of watching Mary, as though she expected her to speak ; 
but she asked her nothing. She was not one to hurry confi- 
dences. And Maurice, whistling about the house like a lark 
when he was in it, brought the brightness to his mother’s face, 
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CHAPTER X., . 
JIM’S INDISCRETION. 


A girl with Mary Beaumont’s traditions and bringing up— 
for her mother had been the unexceptionable daughter of a 
younger son who was a country parson—does not easily turn 
aside from the path of quite straight and fair dealing. 

Indeed alone in her room that night, she sat down, with 
her masses of hair about her, and considered within herself 
what was fair dealing in the matter. It was not fair to Lady 
Eugenia, who was so good to her, to conceal her son’s infatua- 
tion for a girl in the position of Miss Mason. And she had an 
idea that Captain Grantley, who in middle-age was almost as 
slim and elegant as he had been in youth, would object even 
more strenuously than his wife. For Lady Eugenia had in 
her that Quixotism, that romantic generosity, that one could 
never be quite sure of her heart not running away with her 
head. Her husband was less imaginative, and remained a high 
and dry Tory and a somewhat narrow Churchman when poli- 
tics and religion alike were widening their borders. 

‘*He ought to have gone to his mother and not to me,” 
Mary said to herself with a vexed laugh. ‘‘He might have 
brought over his mother to his side.” 

There was nothing for it but to let things drift. Maurice 
was not one to keep his secret long from his mother, with 
whom he had far more in common than he had with his father. 
Perhaps, indeed, she need not trouble herself at all. Maurice 
bubbled over so with his secret that at the first chance it 
would out. Indeed, Lady Eugenia had noticed her son’s al- 
tenations of high spirits and dreaminess, and had put it down 
to the right cause, but associated it with Mary Beaumont; and 
Miss Beaumont knew it and smiled wryly over it. 

She had not the smallest intention beforehand of prejudic- 
ing Lady Eugenia against ‘‘ Maurice’s nurse-maid,” as she 
called Stella in the bitterness of her heart. She meant to 
stand apart and let Lady Eugenia see and judge for herself. 
It was as likely as not that she might take quite a fancy to 
the red-headed girl, as a charming young person for her po- 
sition, of course. 
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Maurice had also been bidden to the Wednesday lunch ; 
but he had an engagement elsewhere. Mary shrewdly sus- 
pected that he shirked seeing the first meeting between his 
mother and his beloved. 

“You shall tell me all about it,’ he whispered, pressing 
her hand under the rug as he tucked his mother and Mary 
in the carriage on Wednesday. Lady Eugenia, although she 
was giving some final instructions to a maid, noticed the whis- 
per and suspected the pressure of the hand; and her face was 
the brighter for it during the drive. In her own mind she 
wondered why Mary did not tell her what she must know 
would be sucha happiness. It was like Lady Eugenia to have 
set her heart on Maurice’s marrying a portionless girl, seeing 
that there were so many well-endowed to be won. And Mary 
Beaumont loved that unworldiness in hér, having smarted over 
its opposite; and was grateful to her and half-vexed with her 
for her plans about Maurice and herself all at once. 

Stephen Moore was out on the lawn when the carriage ar- 
rived. He had been moving the stronger ones of the canaries 
into their summer quarters, a thatched wired-in enclosure in a 
sunny and sheltered corner where the birds lived during the 
fine months of the year. 

He came to help the ladies alight; and his face was brighter 
than Lady Eugenia remembered it. 

‘Jim has just come in from a drive,” he said. ‘‘ Miss Ma- 
son will have him go driving. He used to get so tired trund- 
ling about in the bath chair and knowing all he should see 
beforehand. It is no more trouble to get him into the pony- 
carriage than into the chair. Oh, we are doing finely, your 
Ladyship. Miss Mason has all but persuaded me to take Jim 
abroad next winter. Poor little man; the winters have been 
monotonous for him.” 

Outwood was still conducted in an old-fashioned manner. 
Mrs. Whittaker, the housekeeper, received the two ladies and 
took them upstairs to a big bedroom hung with blue and sil- 
ver, where there was a roaring fire in the grate, although the 
windows were all open. You were not expected to eat lunch 
in your outdoor clothes and depart with all speed after a few 
minutes’ conversation in the drawing-room. No, indeed; you 
took off your hat and your outdoor wraps, and stayed the 
greater part of the afternoon, and had a bountiful tea at half- 
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past four as though there had been no lunch at two o'clock. 
Lady Eugenia confessed her liking for the old-fashioned ar- 
rangement. ‘‘So much pleasanter,” she said, “than when you 
dine out in London and take off your wraps in the hall, with 
three or four men-servants standing about.” 

‘*The ways of the middle-classes are always more comfor- 
table than ours,” Mary assented. ‘Comfort is one thing we 
never think of.” 

On their way downstairs they passed by the door of Jim’s 
room, which stood slightly ajar. A shrill, joyous voice, which 
no one who had known Jim a month earlier would have recog- 
nized for his, brought a smile to Lady Eugenia’s face. 

“It’s mot my friend, Jim,” she said; pushing open the door 
and going in.” 

Jim was already in his carrying chair, waiting for the men 
to carry him downstairs. He had a color in his cheeks and 
his eyes were bright. The quietness, which used to grieve 
Lady Eugenia’s heart, had disappeared. 

‘Oh, Lady Eugenia,” he said, as she came in. ‘‘ We are 
having beautiful plans, Miss Mason andI. Do you know that 
this chair is my flying machine, and we are going to fly half 
over Europe in it. No one ever seemed to think before that 
F could get about; but if up and downstairs, why not out into 
the world? That is what Miss Mason says. And Papa agrees 
with her.” 

Lady Eugenia bowed to the tall girl who stood by the 
chair, one arm laid across the back of it, with an unconscious 
air of protection and possession. Stella bowed in return, and 
then stooped to pick up little Trust and to deposit him on his 
master’s knees—Miss Beaumont shook hands with Jim—she 
was not one of his particular friends. She bowed coldly to 
Stella as she would have bowed to a servant, and hated her- 
.self for her coldness the while. 

Jim chattered to Lady Eugenia gaily. They were going to 
have a picnic, as soon as the weather was warm enough, to 
Warnack Woods. Perhaps there would be some warm weather 
in May and the woods would be full of bluebells. Jim had 
never been into a wood yet; but Miss Mason had told him all 
about it, and he had often wished to go. And would Lady Eu- 
genia come? And Miss Beaumont, too, please? Jim did not 
particularly want Miss Beaumont; but he was a polite little 
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boy and would not exclude her. And of course Maurice would 
be there too. Maurice had promised to help to light the fire 
and boil the kettle and make tea. It was going to be such a 
jolly picnic. 

Of course Lady Eugenia would come, she would be de- 
lighted; unless the occasion came too late and she were in 
London. ‘And Mary would be delighted to come,” she added, 
answering for her silent companion. 

They went downstairs in the rear of the chair. Somehow 
Lady Eugenia rather expected the young woman to settle Jim 
in his place and disappear. She was uncertain how to regard 
her. She looked like a lady; but Lady Eugenia had had par- 
lor-maids who almost looked like ladies; and she had knowna 
peeress who looked like a dealer in second-hand clothes. And 
Stella had not spoken. 

She adjusted everything for Jim with something of the quiet 
deftness of a trained nurse. Then she took the chair beside 
him. It was a round table and there was no precedence. 
Lady Eugenia’s place was almost opposite Miss Mason’s. 

No one could say that Stella obtruded herself. She spoke 
hardly at all, though several times Stephen Moore tried to 
draw her into the conversation. She looked after Jim’s needs 
with a carefulness which pleased Lady Eugenia; and, while she 
was so quiet, she had an air of being perfectly at home that 
did not altogether please Miss Beaumont. A little more shy- 
ness, Miss Beaumont thought, would have been more becom- 
ing. But Stella, at her convent school, had come in contact 
with ladies of even higher birth than Lady Eugenia. One or 
two very proud names were hidden under the Sisters’ names 
in religion. She did not feel herself to be out of place lunch- 
ing with the fine ladies. 

To be sure Jim dominated the conversation. 

‘*Would you know him?” the father asked joyfully of Lady 
Eugenia. 

‘Hardly. It is a miracle.” 

‘*Which we owe to Miss Mason.” He bent his head confi- 
dentially to Lady Eugenia, who was at his right hand. “I 
caf’t be grateful enough for the good fortune that sent her 
to us,” 

‘I am going to learn Latin,” said Jim proudly. ‘I haven’t 
learnt anything because I wasn’t strong. But I am going to 
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begin. And presently I shall have a tutor. Do you know 
about Proserpine, Miss Beaumont? Maurice came yesterday 
when Miss Mason was gathering flowers for me in the meadow. 
He said she was like Proserpine. I asked him who Proserpine 
was, and he said that she was a very lovely person, and that 
I should learn about her when I knew my classics. And that 
Miss Mason was Proserpine when she wasn’t Fia—Fia—Fiam- 
metta, I think.” 

** You shall learn all about it, my lad,” said his father, ‘‘so 
you shall. And if we get on as well as we’re doing now, why 
you might be at Oxford one of these days.” 

The father and the son were alone of the party in being 
quite at their ease and unconscious. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PROUD LADY. 


If the ready color had not flooded Stella’s cheeks, Lady 
Eugenia, most unsuspecting of mortals, might have found noth- 
ing amiss in Maurice’s classical allusion. As it happened her 
eyes were on Miss Mason’s face at the moment; and though 
she averted them as quickly as possible she had seen what she 
had seen. 

She glanced from Stellato Mary. Mary’s face had the cold 
look which she had seen it wear once or twice of late. She 
frowned slightly and the handsome brows bent so made her 
face for the moment sullen. Poor Mary, she did not like to 
hear of Maurice’s compliments to this young woman! Mary 
was no more reasonable than any other girlin love. It prob- 
ably was only the lightest compliment to a pretty girl. Miss 
Mason was a very pretty girl, quite unusually pretty. But young 
men would say such things. It was a little narrow-minded of 
Mary to look so displeased about it. 

Lady Eugenia tried to banish the incident from her mind; 
but, though she talked to her host and Jim with great persist- 
ency about indifferent matters, the thought would recur. Was 
it possible Maurice had been flirting with this girl? She at- 
tached no exaggerated importance to such things—Maurice had 
never given her and his father any serious trouble; and she 
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did not expect him to be unlike his kind. Still—Miss Mason 
was a dependent in a friend’s household in which Maurice, 
being held in great affection, came and went as he would. She 
hoped Maurice would not use his privileges to turn the young 
woman’s head. And with Mary staying at Mount Eden, too. 
An uneasy thought struck her that Maurice had not been quite 
so much at Mary’s beck and call of late. 

She was distracted while she talked to Stephen Moore in 
the drawing-room after lunch. Jim had been taken away for 
his afternoon siesta; and Mary had wandered off to amuse 
herself. Stephen Moore was looking brighter than she had seen 
him for many a year. He was full of the new hopes and 
schemes for the boy. 

‘I have been feeling for so many years that only the in- 
valid’s life was possible for him. I can't tell you what light 
has been let in upon me by the knowledge that other things 
are possible. His brains are as clear as crystal. They were 
not hurt. His life has been so dull and dreary all these years. 
I can hardly forgive myself. You can’t imagine what a flood 
of light this girl has brought with her. It is as though she 
opened a window on the darkness.” 

They went out together to see the canaries in their new 
home. 

‘Who is this Miss Mason?” Lady Eugenia asked. 

‘*Who is she? Why I do not know exactly, except that 
she answered my advertisement. She had a very excellent 
recommendation from the Reverend Mother of some French 
sisterhood in London; and also from an Italian musician.” 

* A Roman Catholic?” 

‘*No; but she went to school to the nuns.” 

‘‘ Ah, that accounts for her air of refinement.” 

“I suppose so,” Stephen Moore said with some surprise. 
‘It wouldn’t have occurred to me. She seems a remarkably 
gentle, sensible, pleasant girl. I assure you the house hasn’t 
been the same since she came.” 

He opened the door of the aviary and the birds flew about 
him in a yellow shower. One perched on his finger, two on 
his head, a flight of them on his shoulders. 

‘*I could always do anything with birds,” he said; his dark 
face momentarily bright. 

‘“‘ Pretty creatures!’"” Lady Eugenia said absent-mindedly. 
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“This Miss Mason of yours—she reminds me in some ways of 
somebody.” 

“Ah, I daresay. I shall have to get some one to take care 
of the birds for me if we go traveling next winter.” 

“That will be a great departure for you. How you will 
enjoy it!” 

“For the boy, not for myself.. We can’t give much time 
to it. He has a good deal of leeway to make up in the matter 
of education. Not but what he has educated himself. All he 
reads sticks. I don’t know how I came to have such a son. 
It is his mother, I suppose.” 

Lady Eugenia said nothing. She was too truthful for a 
woman of the world; and she saw nothing of the ugly, half- 
deformed father in the fair, spiritual child. 

Her interest in Miss Mason had apparently ceased. They 
saw the girl and her charge again before leaving. Jim was to 
spend a day at Mount-Eden in the following week. There was 
no suggestion that Miss Mason should accompany him. 

‘You will be glad of a few hours’ freedom,” Lady Eugenia 
said, blushing like a girl. It was difficult for her to be un- 
pleasant to anybody. 

“Yes, thank you”; the girl said coldly. She was profound- 
ly conscious of the proud and unfriendly face of Mary Beau- 
mont. She thought she could have liked Lady Eugenia—it was 
such a good face, an honest, kind face—but Miss Beaumont 
had behaved to her as though she were a servant. 

Neither lady had shaken hands with her. She stood apart, 
behind Jim’s chair, as they said good-bye to him. Jim was 
uneasy, scenting some hostility between those he liked. Stephen 
Moore saw nothing, suspected nothing; had even the purblind- 
ness to suggest to Miss Beaumont as he stood by the carriage- 
door that it had been pleasant for Miss Mason to see some 
one of her own age. 

““How odd,” Mary said, as the carriage drove away, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Moore should suppose there could be possibly anything in 
common between Miss Mason and myself! Jim’s nurse! He 
is a very simple person.” 

“‘ Poor girl, she occupies a rather anomalous pesition,” Lady 
Eugenia said pityingly, recalling the wounded flush on Miss 
Mason’s cheek. ‘‘Those half-way people are such a diffi- 
culty.” 
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“This young person seems to have made a very comfort- 
able position for herself at Outwood,” Mary said. ‘“ Apparently 
she is going to have everything she wants. Foreign travel, 
too. And poor Mr. Moore thinking she thinks only of the 
boy!” 

“‘She seems to have done him a deal of good anyway,” 
Lady Eugenia said, with the same remorseful air. She was 
wishing the girl had been plain and beyond any question of 
Maurice’s being silly. It had hurt her to hurt a girl in that 
position. -Poor Mary! How quickly her sweet reasonableness 
had disappeared when it was a question of Maurice. She did 
not like to think that Mary could be jealous. It was one of 
the elementary passions which she would have liked to think 
was confined to the women of the people. 

Anyhow Maurice was waiting to welcome them when they 
got home, and apparently very eager to get Mary to himself. 
How unreasonable it was for Mary to show such unwillingness 
to be taken off to the stable-yard to see the mare which 
Maurice had just acquired, which she could ride if she would 
next season! What was the matter with the girl? 

Mary hardly knew herself. She picked up the trailing skirts 
of her delicate lavender visiting gown as though the stable-yard 
were ankle-deep in mire, whereas it was kept spotlessly clean, 
and a recent shower had only freshened it up. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, looking at her eagerly when she stood 
fondling Colleen’s nose. The mare was an Irish mare, and a 
beautiful creature, and Mary Beaumont, bred and born in the 
Shires, could never resist a horse. ‘‘What do you think of 
her?” 

She glanced casually at his nearly six feet of goodly man- 
hood and her mouth hardened. 

“The mare?” she said, wilfully misunderstanding him. “I 
think she’s a beauty.” 

“Not the mare. You’ve told me what you think of her. 
Miss Mason. What did my mother think of her?” 

**My dear Maurice, I’m afraid your mother only thought of 
her as Jim’s nurse.” 

She knew perfectly well that Maurice would detest her, for 
the moment, at least, for her speech. But she could not help 
it. For the matter of that, she was not over-pleased with her- 
self. 
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“¥ thought you were my friend, Mary,” he said in a hurt 
and offended voice. 

‘My dear Maurice, a girl like that! I can’t help it. I 
can’t help you. What would Cousin Jennie think of me? 
You are very young, Maurice, or you would not have come to 
me with such a story.” 

“You are quite right, Mary,” he said in a cold and un- 
friendly voice. “I ought to have gone to my mother, to be 
sure.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FACE OF THE PICTURES. 


He had it in his hot, eager mind to go straight to his 
mother and tell her that he was head over ears in love with 
Estelle Mason. His mother had always been ready to listen 
to him and help him. He appreciated her pride at its true 
value. If she could love the girl she would accept her—poverty 
would be no barrier; she would look upon it that Maurice 
would lift his bride to his own position. She was capable of 
a grand Quixotism; and she would make things easy with the 
Pater. The Pater always accepted the Mater’s judgment of 
things finally, though he might be some time in coming to it. 

Yet, after all, what had he to tel] his mother? The story 
he had to tell must’ be told to Estelle first. He knew her 
name was Estelle, she could have had no other name with those 
heavenly eyes. He had known Estelle about six weeks—at 
least it was six weeks since they had met on that railway 
journey, and his infatuation for her was complete. He said to 
himself that it was no new thing, that he had been in love with 
her since that first meeting in his freshman year at Oxford, 
when he had made that fortunate run up to town and seen her 
heavenly face at a street crossing. His Fiammetta, seen first 
as Dante had seen Beatrice. 


“Clearly herself, the same whom he 
Met not past girldhood in the ‘street, 
Low-bosomecG and with hidden feet, 

And last as woman perfectly.” 
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Since that meeting he had thought much of her. He had 
made endless sketches of her. Her face was in the pretty 
water-color drawings which he did with such ease, the pen and 
ink drawings he accomplished with such patient care. _ 

“Tt is no new thing,” Mary Beaumont said a little later, 
standing before a picture in his mother’s boudoir, which had 
been her last birthday gilt trom her boy. “It is no new 
thing. Why, that might be her portrait.” 

It was the head of a young woman wearing a wide hat 
tied with pale green ribbons under the chin, a young woman, 
blue-eyed, with a wild glory of hair. 

“To be sure,” Lady Eugenia said. “I couldn’t think who 
she was like.” 

‘‘ And here, and here, and here—”’ 

Mary Beaumont went about the room pointing to this pic- 
ture and that. Everywhere the blue-eyed, red-haired girl. 
She looked from a magic casement over “perilous seas”; she 
was Andromeda chained to the rock; she was Elizabeth of 
Hungary; she was an angel. 

‘*Why, to be sure, to be sure.” 

A hurt wonder was coming into Lady Eugenia’s expression, 
More than that, something of grief and anxiety. She said 
nothing, but Mary Beaumont read into her mind clearly. The 
thing that seemed evident to the mother’s mind was that her 
son’s acquaintance with Miss Mason was a thing of some years’ 
standing. 

She left Mary and went upstairs to the tower-room, which 
had been Maurice’s from boyhood. He had never given it up; 
and all about were mementos of his loving and innocent boy- 
hood. There were his school prizes, gaudily- bound volumes of 
adventure dear to the boyish heart. There was his first school 
cap hanging on the handle of his first cricket-bat in a con- 
spicuous place on the wall. There were various photographs 
ot himself, from round-faced childhood up to the last year at 
Oxford. There were photographs of her and his father and 
various school and college friends. An old, very shabby Bible 
had the place of honor on the chest of drawers, She had given 
it to him when he was ten. There was a shell-box which he 
had purchased with his pocket-money once when they were at 
Brighton; his best-sailing toy-boat; a telescope; a model 
engine. 
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Then there were his cups won for various athletic feats at 
Winchester and Oxford. The arms of his school and various 
pictures of it were conspicuous. Photographs of pretty ac- 
tresses, books, papers, the litter of a smoking-man, paints and 
brushes and a palette were on the mantel-shelf and the table. 

She glanced at her son’s bits of painting here and there. 
Everywhere the face was the same. She opened a pile of his 
sketch-books and began looking through them. In all the later 
ones the face was repeated over and over. 

She went rapidly through several books. Then she found 
that at a date some four years back the pictures of Miss 
Mason began. Before that date there was nothing remotely 
resembling her. 

So the acquaintance had begun so long ago! And Maurice 
had said nothing of it. He had referred casually once or twice 
to the lady who had come to look after Jim, but she had de- 
tected no consciousness in his manner. And all the time he 
and this girl had been old acquaintances. 

Like most unsuspicious people Lady Eugenia, once she 
began to suspect, let her fancy run riot. Had it been through 
Maurice that Miss Mason had come to Outwood? What were 
the relations between them, friends or lovers? The thing 
pointed to some kind of a secret understanding, or why should 
they have pretended to meet as strangers ? 

The poor lady was perturbed beyond measure. It was some- 
thing she could not bear to speak about, even to Mary. It 
hurt her pride and love too much. She wondered if she should 
tell Godfrey ; but she had always been the strong one, used to 
bearing the burdens and thinking for both of them. Godfrey 
was still amazingly boyish, in character as well as in looks, to 
be the father of a grown-up son. She had an idea that God- 
frey might bluster and make a noise, thus driving Maurice to 
the very thing she would have him avoid. And poor Mary! 
It was no wonder Mary’s instinct had made her dislike the 
girl. 

There were times during the days that followed when she 
theught that her son was about to speak, and her heart leaped 
up, only to fall again. He had had secrets from her for so 
long. 

Then one day Maurice made a concession. He had been 
looking gloomy of late, so much so that the unsuspecting 
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Captain Grantley asked his wife if there was not a quarrel be- 
tween the boy and Mary. She had shaken her head for all 
answer to the question. “By Jove,” said Captain Grantley 
with sudden observation, “‘ you’re not looking well yourself, 
Jennie. I wish this Tom-Fool business of a season were over 
' and that I could carry you away to the moors,” 

Captain Grantley had no love for the season, which took 
them from the freshness of deep country to the dust and heat 
of London at the loveliest season of the year. In fact he had 
claimed an exemption for himself. If they wanted him they 
could have him of course; and he would relieve Maurice now 
and again without grumbling. Maurice hated town as much 
as he did; but, of course, the women-kind couldn’t be left with 
no man to look after them. He and Maurice must take it in 
turns. He was sweet-tempered about it, even when a letter 
came asking him to go yachting with Percy Luff, an old and 
dear friend who had been his school-fellow and chum at Sand- 
hurst. 

“Of course I can’t go,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ That would 
be to leave you to frizzle in town from May to July. I’m not’ 
such a selfish fellow as that. And old Luff must find another 
shipmate. Those Kerry fjords in June will be simply ripping. 

Maurice looked up at him with an affectionate expression. 

“‘Of course you must go, Pater,” he said. ‘In fact there 
would be no use in your staying. I can stick out the season 
this year very well. There’s a lot I want to see—cricket and 
polo and the theatres and no end of things.” 

‘Sure, my boy? I thought you couldn’t endure Mayfair 
in the whirl.” 

Father and son were alone together. Maurice had been ap- 
pearing a bit down on his luck lately. What was the matter 
with him? 

If it was Mary they would have abundant opportunities of 
making it up if they were housed together for those three 
months. 

“You are quite sure?” he repeated. 

‘‘I yearn for it,” Maurice said, with an overdone cheerful- 
ness. 

‘‘ Ah well, to be sure, it is more your place than mine after 
all. I shan’t see my old friends this year, nor see any of the 
events of the season. You must explain for me. I couldn’t 
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disappoint old Luff. I hope there’ll be plenty of sun. What 
long days we shall have cruising about at our pleasure!” 

He looked half-remorsefully at Maurice. 

**T’ll tell you what, my lad,” he said; “ you’d better take 
the new mare up to town and put her at livery. You can 
ride in the Park of mornings, and when the women set you 
free you can get out to Hamstead Heath and have a good 
gallop. And I’ll stand you a new saddle. It shall be my gift 
to you. Your old one’s rather worn.” 

‘Good old Pater!” Maurice said, with the ghost of a smile. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CHANGE. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Tax rain that falls on yellow fields 
Was mist an hour ago; 

The smoke that the brown vineyard shields 
Was last spring all aglow 

In sap, in vein, in tendrils green— 

Ah, mystic power ot Force unseen ! 


And yet more wondrous change He made 
When of the wheat and vine 
He took the fruits before Him laid, 
And said: ‘‘ This flesh is Mine— 
My blood!’’ Behind great Nature’s screen 
No change so marvelous has been! 
The Old Cloister, Elsinore. 























A BACKGROUND TO LIFE. 


BY CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 


esseeeeeeODERN democracy would appear to some extent 
) to have lost its bearings. It set out on its path 
with cheery assurance, and the path seemed clear 
before it. True, it suffered certain vicissitudes, 
and manifested various unamiable eccentricities 
of temper and regrettable lapses of judgment. But its hopes 
and ideals alike were high, and the world seemed at its feet. 
“The future lies with the democracy,” was a saying which had 
ceased to be a somewhat daring prophecy and had become a 
platitude. 

And really democracy had a great. deal in its favor! The 
old barriers of caste and privilege had largely collapsed with 
the shifting of economic conditions. The old individualism 
was slowly becoming discredited. What was more, the Catho- 
lic Church, proverbially cautious and slow to change, had wel- 
comed the new movement. “ Christian Socialism’ was a term 
strongly discouraged at the Vatican; but “ Christian Democ- 
racy”’ was the device on a banner put into the workman’s 
hands by Leo XIII. himself. Nor need this surprise us when 
we remember how great a share Catholic ideals have had in 
the formation of the modern democracy. 

Yet the democracy is now walking with far less assured 
step than might have been expected. Indeed, it is positively 
stumbling. Here it has surrendered itself to a group of polit- 
ical wire-pullers. There it has worked itself into a state of 
nervous irritability and will cast stones at those who offer it 
sound counsel. We see it duped by a corrupt press, engineered 
by self-seeking politicians, gaping like a country clown at the 
socialist sharper with his loaded dice and accommodating pack 
of cards. This is not what we hoped and expected. This is 
not the democratic ideal—the permeation through the whole 
body politic of sound common sense, of healthy human in- 
stincts. _Demecracy, if it means anything, should mean that 
the individual is to be considered as an end, and not as a 
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means; that with the securing of his political liberty should 
come the development in him of a certain critical sense (so 
highly praised by Aristotle) which would prevent his becom- 
ing the dupe of those who would exploit him. Unless this 
critical sense be cultivated and developed he will gain little 
by political emancipation. Freedom is no great boon to those 
who have never been taught how to use it. 

Contemporary history reminds us forcibly of Aristophanes’ 
comedy in which the Athenian democracy is represented as a 
very credulous and weak-minded old gentleman who is abso- 
lutely controlled by his own servants. They know his weak- 
nesses and have learnt to play upon them, outbidding each 
other in attempts to secure his good will by pandering to his 
various unworthy appetites. 

The democracy presents itself to some as a vastly self- 
sufficient and resolute person, bent on realizing a very definite 
ideal. But Leo XIII. showed more insight when he regarded 
it as helpless and misled, though full of potentialities and 
eminently lovable. He does not seem to have pictured it as 
a self-possessed giant, running a well-calculated course. He 
seems to have regarded it as a very overgrown child which 
had tumbled down and required to be picked up. He raised a 
cry for help. He did not tell Catholics to get out of the way. 
He told them to come and pick the child up, plant it securely 
on its feet, brush its clothes, and show it the road. The task 
was a gigantic one, for the democracy was very big and very 
helpless. And the task has by no means ended yet. The 
Pope could not do it all himself, or get it done in his own 
lifetime. He had, so to say, to put it into commission. His 
august successor has taken up the work, and all Catholics are, 
or should be, helping him to carry it through. 

It would be very interesting, if space allowed, to see how, 
in the various countries, the Catholics have responded (some 
promptly, others with hesitation) to Pope Leo’s summons to 
“go to the people.” By social study and concerted social 
action great efforts have already been made to apply the teach- 
ing of the Encyclical on Labor to the complicated details of 
modern life. Most of all in Germany has the work progressed, 
and it is there that the results have been particularly encour- 
aging, especially in view of the difficulties which had to be en- 
countered. But it is my purpose in the present article to con- 
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sider not so much the specific application of Catholic social 
doctrine to current needs (for this must vary in different coun- 
tries) but a certain root problem which is everywhere the same, 
and which must be solved before any considerable progress can 
be made in the work of Christianizing the democracy. 

Before men and women can be got to apply the principles 
of the Gospel to current social problems, they must be deeply 
imbued with the spirit of the Gospels. Before they will make 
efforts to ‘‘ restore all things in Christ,” they must have a very 
firm grasp of Christ’s mission in the world and of the meaning 
of their own lives. They must be given a standard of values 
before they will rise to unflagging, unselfish work for the com- 
mon good. It has been abundantly proved that no secular 
philosophy or science can give men this standard of values. 
Philosophy and science can tell us many things about the world 
and about human life, but they cannot show us why the great 
game of life is ‘‘ worth while.” From this point of view science 
is, as a great French writer declared it to be, bankrupt. Nor 
can Socialism, despite its appeals to the imagination, really justify 
the value which it attaches to the temporal kingdom to come. 
Only in the light of Christian revelation does the world take 
on a coherent appearance and present itself as a great arena 
in which man has a worthy part to play. 

The future, then, lies not with democracy but with a Chris- 
tianized democracy. For it alone will retain that permanent 
stimulus to high human action which is to be found only in 
the conviction that the individual has his own value and that 
he is called upon to take generous part in a struggle to be 
crowned by a victory in which he will have a personal share. 
This point was well illustrated in the Bampton Lectures for 
1905, delivered by that brilliant writer, the Rev. F. W. Bussell. 
It is with a practical application of this point that I have now 
to deal. 

How may the working classes, amid the jangle of philoso- 
phies, the sophistries of the press, the distractions and cares of 
daily life, be brought to realize the deep fundamental truths 
of Christianity, upon their grasp of which depends not only 
their happiness, but also their value, and indirectly their social 
efficiency. 

Of course there is the great system of spiritual aids already 
provided by the Catholic Church—missions and sermons, in- 
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structions and services, and the like. These are quite invaluable, 
and are constantly exercising their influence to an incalculable 
degree. But in face of the quite peculiar difficulties of modern 
times, owing partly to the elaborate organization of labor and 
the growing absorption in material things, we naturally cast 
about for some means of bringing the workingman into closer. 
touch with the spiritual helps just described. So many Catho- 
lic workingmen are drifting out of ‘touch with these channels 
of help and instruction that we look for a method of popular 
‘“* conversion ’—a sharp experience of religious reality, a close 
contact, however short, with the eternal verities. Otherwise 
the great stream of mankind will drift on, unconscious of its 
high mission, absorbed in the daily round of material cares. 

How might one flash into the eyes of toiling humanity the 
light of Christianity? By what means can the democracy be 
inspired with a religious ideal which will lead it to make daily use 
of the glorious treasures of the Catholic Church? How provide 
it with a background to life which will throw into distinguished 
relief, and give value to, its strivings, otherwise dull and mean- 
ingless ? 

A glance into the street may suggest an answer. There, 
entering the poor tenement of a broken-down worker, goes a 
Sister of Charity. She has given up, it may be, a brilliant 
position in the world to put on her rough religious garb and 
to minister unceasingly to Christ’s poor. She is radiantly 
happy and carries an atmosphere of sunshine with her. She 
never flags at her task, though many must be her hours of 
weariness. Slights and rebuffs cannot discourage her. She is 
a confirmed optimist—not of the loquacious and irritating type, 
but of the quiet, active, reassuring kind. She bears within her 
an unfailing supply of strength. What is the secret? 

How can she lead a life which would daunt the most gen- 
erous humanitarian, the most ardent secular reformer? What 
stays her up amid labors unrelieved by any of the pleasant 
distractions which most of us find so indispensable? Ask her, 
and she will tell you that she finds her strength in union with 
God, in the Sacraments and prayer. She will tell you that she 
has been taught to go straight to the Blessed Sacrament when- 
ever she feels a temptation to discouragement. And she will 
add that one of the strongest supports in well-doing with which 
she is provided is her annual retreat. . 
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The annual retreat! How much it means to thousands of 
priests and religious and great-hearted laymen who labor un- 
ceasingly amid crushing difficulties to make the world a better 
place. In their annual retreat they step aside from the world 
altogether, and let the great truths of religion sink down deep 
into their souls. When they come out there is a new light on 
the world. What that light is it is impossible to describe to 
one who has not made a retreat. It must be experienced. 
But we can know something of it from its effects. And we 
see what it does for our priests and nuns. It is an enormous 
source of light and strength. It enables them to work unsel- 
fishly and continuously. It brings peace into their hearts, and 
gives a deep sacramental meaning to the commonest things of 
life. 

Now isit not quite evident that the worker—and especially 
the worker under modern conditions—needs an annual retreat 
no less than the priest or nun? Is it not well that he, too, 
should be given an opportunity of stepping aside from the 
world with its discordant cries, its false glare, its corruption, 
and of taking a long, steady look at the eternal truths? The 
workers feel the need, and many a time have they expressed 
it; more often have they felt it as a dim want which they 
have not known how to express. 

At last the want is being supplied. In Belgium there are 
already half a dozen large country houses, each standing in 
extensive and attractive grounds, where week by week groups of 
workingmen come to spend three full days in retreat. Ten 
thousand men pass through these houses each year, and the re- 
sults are encouraging beyond words. The men are aston- 
ished at their own happiness—they go out strengthened and 
tranquillized and determined to impress their Christianity upon 
all about them. The world to them has a new aspect. They 
have found their bearings. They have got their background. 

The present writer has already given some account of the 
actual working of these retreats in Belgium and elsewhere,® 
and it is enough to state here that the experiment has resulted 
in a remarkable growth of solid piety and fervent enthusiasm 


*See two pamphlets published by the Catholic Truth Society, 69 Southwark Bridge Read 
London, and entitled respectively Retreats for Workers and Werkingmen as Evangelists ; also 
articles in The Hibbert Journal, October, 1908, The Spectater, October 17, 1908, The Month 
April, 1908, etc. 
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among the working classes, and, indirectly, in increased efforts 
to promote social justice throughout the country. 

The work has been taken up in England and a country 
house has been taken near Manchester at which retreats are 
given every week to a score of men representing every con- 
dition of life. Here again the work has already borne fruit 
to an extent which it would be impossible to indicate within 
the limits of this short article. In the United States, as well, 
the movement has just recently begun, and houses of retreat 
for men and women have been established in several] places. 
It need scarcely be added that the Holy Father, the Bishops, 
and the clergy have expressed their warmest commendations 
of this new apostolate. 

Here, then, is an institution which succeeds, as no mere 
educative or social institution succeeds, in instilling high ideals, 
in fashioning character, in giving not only light but strength. 
Follow up the retreat and its intimate and striking appeal to 
the individual conscience, with religious organization (sodali- 
ties, confraternities, and the Jike) which will keep alive the spirit 
generated during the retreat, and you at once have an organized 
body of Christian apostles who will permeate society with the 
principles of the Gospel. Here, surely, is a form of apostolate 
well suited to our time, and deserving of our most generous ef- 
forts. It is a method of Christianizing the democracy which 


‘has already proved its signal efficacy. 


Given the strong impulse of a Christian ideal among the 
people, the other problems which harass the democracy will 
admit of a comparatively easy solution. Where there is steadi- 
ness of aim, fixity of principle, and an unfailing source of cour- 
age and hope, obstacles will speedily be surmounted. But until 
these are supplied we cannot hope to see the democracy in- 
creasing in strength of character, steadiness of judgment, re- 
straint in action. Mere progress in material comfort or mechani- 
cal invention cannot produce these qualities. There is need of 
a deep spiritual renovation if man is to find his true self and 
satisfy his deepest cravings. The democracy must be Christian- 
ized if it is to realize its highest possibilities. 

















HIS NEIGHBOR. 
BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


‘* Christmas remains to remind us of those ages, whether Pagan or Christian, when the 
many acted poetry instead of the few writing it. Im all the winter in our woods there is no 
other tree in glow but the holly.” 

‘*We make our friends; we make our enemies; but God makes our next-door neigh- 
bor.” —G. K. Chesterton. 


MHE Inn of the Silver Star in Leuterdorf has no 
@ parlor, “Why should it have?” asked Herr® 
Cornelius, the landlord. ‘‘ People who are too 
fine to talk to their kind in dining-room or kit- 
2 chen may trudge along to the next village.” 
He sat in the latter room himself by preference, now that the 
winter had closed in and the summer birds of passage had flown 
away. He had a taste for comfort, Herr Cornelius, which being 
gratified in essentials by an excellent supper, now found further 
satisfaction in the soothing heat of the great, glowing stove, in 
the strings of ruddy sausages and peppers depending from the 
rafters, in the glimpse of a haunch of venison and some feath- 
ered game which the wire doors of the safe permitted. There 
was unconscious content, also, in the brisk ministrations of the 
sturdy Hedwig, his elder daughter, who filled their mugs of 
beer and moved the big screen to keep out the draught; and 
in the quieter movements of his slender Gertrude, whose long, 
fair braids hung below her waist, and whose thoughts, like her 
blue eyes, may have been far from the knitting-needles which 
seemed of themselves swiftly to transform coarse woolen yarn 
into stocking shape. 

‘‘In any case,” pursued Herr Cornelius, between meditative 
puffs of his pipe, ‘my summer people like to eat outdoors, 
and live there, too. Tables and benches, the roadside, and the 
sky for ceiling, that is parlor enough for them. They come 
only for the climate and scenery—always scenery. Of these, 
thank God, we have sufficient for them, and still some left for 
another season, and yet another.” 

‘‘One must be thankful,” said the blacksmith, sipping his 
beer, “that their good money remains to help us. But, Him- 
mel! how foolish some of them are! Will you forget the young 
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Italian advocate who was afraid of guns, yet shouted and swore 
and always wore the black cock feather in his hat. ‘Ah, my 
child,’ he said to Louisa, our goose-girl, ‘do not fear for your 
geese. My gun does not go off of itself.’ And Louisa, who 
shoots pretty well, found out afterwards that his gun was not 
loaded.” 

‘*The Americans are queer,” remarked Herr Cornelius sen- 
tentiously. ‘‘One old lady told me that feather beds were 
barbarism. I should like to have her up here about Martim- 
mas, for my bed-rooms have no fireplace.” 

“‘The English are the queerest,” pronounced the school- 
master, ‘‘and above all, if they pursue art. Their grotesque- 
ness of dress and their work are an insult to nature. I have 
looked for an angry avalanche sometimes to blot out their fig- 
ures and their sketches. In music it is worse,” he grumbled, 
for he was likewise the village organist. ‘“‘One English Mees 
I had for singing lessons two summers; and her mother com- 
plained to me: ‘She studies so long; it is time for her to 
sing.’ ‘To sing, Madame,’ I tell her, ‘she can never sing. I 
thought you meant it to strengthen the lungs.’ She was angry 
and said in English, which I understand a little, that I was a 
blockhead.” 

‘*Ha! ha! She found you out,” laughed the host in heavy, 
good-natured banter. 

Neither Hedwig nor Gertrude seemed to pay much atten- 
tion to their elders’ talk. The former, after clearing away the 
supper dishes, was busy supplying the wants of a couple of 
stray peddlers whom snow and ice had not deterred from brav- 
ing the terrors of the Hinter Pass. They were giving her a 
description of the hardships encountered, and incidentally pay- 
ing her those compliments they considered a Kellnerin’s due. 
Hedwig, plain of feature and clumsy of figure, received these 
with smiling literalness, as perhaps they were meant; for a 
German’s taste in womanly beauty is most frequently uncon- 
ventional. Gertrude had withdrawn into a recess behind the 
stove, where her knitting needles still flew, under the super- 
vision of a well set-up, good-looking young man in a semi- 
soldierly uniform. 

3 3 “Is that for a Christmas gift?” he asked her, “that you 
cannot take time from it to look at a fellow when he tells you 
of his travels?” 
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“TI am behindhand with my winter work,” she told him de- 
murely; yet with the hint of a smile, which clearly elated 
him. 

“The freeholder’s Sylvester is making good play,” whis- 
pered the blacksmith. ‘‘ Nothing like a soldier among the girls. 
You may have a wedding, Cornelius, by next Easter.” 

“As time and fortune will,” said the inn-keeper imper- 
turbably. ‘‘The boy is well enough; has a good record from 
the Transvaal; an only son, and the freehold farmer is well-to- 
do. But her sister’s wedding should come beforehand. Lack- 
ing their mother—rest her soul !—it is my duty to see to that. 
“Laban showed his wisdom in caring for his Leah’s interests 
first of all.’ 

‘*Nonsense, man,” said the schoolmaster disrespectfully. 
‘*They must have had much useless time to waste in those 
days. Try putting your daughters’ suitors on a fourteen or 
even seven-year probation now, and you will find them both 
old maids on your hands.” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” said the host solemnly, “ that would be 
awful—quite awful; and their chests of linen all made and 
ready! And if they should get to look like those big, bony 
Englishwomen who come and bring their dogs!” He took a 
long draught to drown the very thought. 

‘* By the way,” said the blacksmith, again lowering his voice, 
“what has become of Andreas? I surely thought that he—” 
the speaker looked at the wood-carver’s Fabian, and the flaxen- 
haired youth, who had smoked and dreamed and said nothing 
all evening, answered for his friend something in which: ‘* The 
Head Forester’s orders—Balse—Hohenweg—Schwarzwald—”’ 
were audible. 

By a strange coincidence the subject of these last remarks 
was at that very moment tramping up the village street on his 
way towards them. The last time he had approached the Inn 
of the Silver Star—how different had been the scene! Then 
- the little Tyrolese village was basking in the rays of the sum- 
mer sun. On the wooden benches tourists and villagers sat 
and chatted together; the children played sedately under the 
trees; grazing cattle dotted the green hills; yellowed corn glit- 
tered in the fields below; and the sound of distant streams 
tumbling over the rocks had sung in his ears. 

How well he remembered it? How he recalled stopping 
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at the fountain where stood an image of St. Florian, the 
village patron; and how, carefully skirting the inn, he had 
hurried around to the kitchen, only to find his Gertrude too 
busy, much too busy, to give him aword. Yet there was that 
trifling, flirting Sylvester helping her to ladle out the soup— 
almost as if he were a son of the house. And as recently as 
the spring just past, blue-eyed Gertrude had encouraged him, 
Andreas, plain of speech, used to work but unused to women 
—had encouraged him to hope. 

Then the Schiitzenfest had come, and Sylvester had re- 
turned from the Transvaal. Traveled and self-confident, this 
same Sylvester had caused a fluttering in the Leuterdorf deve- 
cotes. For, in shooting at the Eagle, Andreas, the Forester’s 
assistant, being troubled, failed of his best, and Sylvester, the 
soldier, triumphant as King, had, with easy assurance, chosen 
Gertrude as his Queen, and availed himself in every way of 
his claims and privileges. Andreas, too proud to complain, had, 
with slightest farewell, gone willingly on the mission given him 
by the Forester, to Switzerland, and later to the Schwartzwald, 
and there had prolonged his stay, in study and experiment. 

But here again, in Christmas week, once more he walked 
Leuterdorf street, whence the tourists had long gone and only 
the sombre firs persisted among the overwhelming snows. The 
animals were under shelter, the little, playing babies safe in 
bed, the pleasant sights and sounds of summer vanished. 
Night and darkness and bitter wintry blasts were about him, 
and the heart within him was as unquiet as when he went 
away. He crossed once more the market- place, with its foun- 
tain frozen motionless now and St. Florian with a mantle of 
snow. The Inn’s fire and lamplight made bright squares on 
the snow outside, and through the window-panes he saw Syl- 
vester bending over and restoring to Gertrude her worsted 
ball, with perceptible pressure of the knitter’s fingers. His firm 
jaw wore a forbidding squareness at his abrupt entrance 
within. Nothwithstanding he had hearty reception. 

“Ha, Andreas, this is a pleasant surprise,” cried the black- 
smith; and the schoolmaster said: ‘‘We were fearing the 
Schwartzwald fairies would hold thee over Christmas, lad.” 
Herr Cornelius clapped him on the shoulder and the dreamy 
Fabian came from his corner to clasp his friend’s hand. For 
had he not grown up among them, plain, honest, and true, al- 
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ways kindly and helpful though reticent and grave? Hedwig 
hastened to pour a fresh, foaming tankard, and to ask cheerily: 
‘‘Did you come back for to-morrow’s dance, Andreas?” Even 
Sylvester, with light ignoring of the past, gave him debonair 
greeting; and only she whose voice he yearned to hear had 
started, murmured something—nothing—and resumed her knit- 
ting. 

“Did he come for to-morrow’s dance, Hedwig?’ said 
Fabian, laughing. ‘“‘Surely you know him better. Nothing 
could have brought him back but that the work is finished 
that he went to do.” 

Gertrude’s head bent a little lower. 

“The question is not why—but how he came,” said one of 
the peddlers. ‘‘ The storm was thick three hours ago when we 
arrived, and the Hinter Pass almost impossible.” 

“TI came by the Alter Pass,” said Andreas quietly. 

“‘ Himmel!” said the other peddler. ‘‘ Why, it was madness! 
On skis! That side of the way was worse and there the 
avalanche fell. Give Christmas thanks, man, for your life?” 

The knitter’s fingers were stil] for a moment and her lips 
pale; and Andreas’ eyes met hers suddenly with a most unex- 
pected intensity, while his heart gave a great throb. The next 
instant she jested with Sylvester, and Andreas answered calmly: 
“We never know just how much we may have to thank God 
for.” 

“For all things,” said Herr Cornelius ponderously, “‘ espe- 
cially sleep, for which it is now the hour. You will remain 
the night, Andreas; you must, after so long a ski journey, be 
tired out.” 

“‘No, I thank you, Herr. My report is yet to be made to 
the Forester. Come, Fabian, your way goes with mine. Good- 
night, Hedwig.” Andreas might have had even a friendlier 
word for the slim, silent maiden who stood beside her sister, 
had not Sylvester gaily interrupted : 

“‘T hurry no one; but I am waiting to help shut up the 
Inn, and Hedwig is very sleepy.” 

How could Andreas know that, as he went his resentful 
way, pretending to listen to Fabian, up in her little pigeon- 
hole of a room a girl, with tremulous lips, said to herself: 
** He is too cold to care for anything but his work.” 
Andreas’ affairs with the Head Forester kept him busy the 
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next day, or he might again have been angered to see Sylves- 
ter at the Inn, supervising, suggesting, and working at the 
decorations for the evening dance. He found but a moment to 
send down some birds to Herr Cornelius with his compliments. 

‘* These foresters and game-keepers,” scoffed Sylvester, when 
he saw the gift, “they think they own the earth—the Lord’s 
forests and all His creatures therein. I have been in lands 
where there are no tyranical restrictions and no aristocratic 
privileges. Why should the Herr Count or his officers have 
the right to shoot a deer or hare and not you or I?” 

‘I don’t want to shoot a hare,” said Hedwig simply. 

“Sylvester, you talk nonsense,” said Gertrude. ‘‘ The lands 
and forest are the Herr Count’s, not yours or mine.” 

“I like game,” said he, nodding down at her from his 
ladder, while she held up to him the Christmas wreaths, “ and 
mark my words, Gertrude, since my gruff and grim neighbor, 
the Forester’s assistant, has not the decency to offer me some 
shooting, I will take it when I can.” 

“The freeholder’s land adjoins the Count’s. Why not ask 
your father to get you permission ?” 

“To be refused by his High Mightiness, Andreas? How 
charming you look in that position, Gertrude, and with your 
cheeks so red.” 

“Don’t be silly; and don’t, I beg you, spend Christmas 
day in jail for poaching.” 

‘Have no fear; and be sure you save me the first and 
third and half-a-dozen other dances.” 

“You are really too modest.” 

“Above all, remember your promise to wear your Queen’s 
crown.” 

She had not forgotten, but she did regret that promise, for 
it had been made in last night’s pique over Andreas’ de- 
meanor. Yet when the lamps were all lit in the long dining- 
room, and the green and crimson and floating ribbons of the 
decorations glistened, no one could have denied that its chief 
ornament was the young maiden, in scarlet petticoat and velvet 
bodice, with snowy sleeves, and the golden crown which so 
becomingly adorned her head. 

Then the great doors flew open and, preceded by two 
fiddlers playing mightily, there came in a great rush of icy ‘ 
air, and with it a procession of young men and girls, alert, 
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expectant, chatting, laughing, and rosy from winter’s touch. 
There were the Sennerins, Rosalia and Hilda; Matias, the 
goatherd; Fabian and his sister, Elise; the dairy farmer, An- 
selm, and his cousins; the black-eyed Sophie, who helped the 
freeholder’s wife and was a wonderful spinner; these and many 
more. Their elders preferred the warmer kitchen, where small 
and mild Father Friedel, their pastor, was already installed 
with pipe beside the stove. But who minded the cool air of 
the dining-room when the fiddlers’ march changed into a 
dance tune and young men and maids swung into such rhyth- 
mic, lively measure as made the floor shake and the rafters 
ring with wholesome merriment; such measure as would amaze 
the sophisticated who know no dancing but the languid waltz, 
The King and Queen of the Schutzenfest led this, and upon 
them Andreas’ eyes fell when he entered, escorting the For- 
ester and his only daughter, Fraulein Marie. Herr Cornelius 
hastened to receive the new arrivals, for the Head Forester 
was reputed rich; had already spoken of retiring; and that 
would mean the advancement of Andreas. The Head Forester 
also dined sometimes with the Herr Count himself, so he 
must be placed at once next to Father Friedel. 

“The Christmas decorations are very pretty,” said Marie 
timidly. 

But Andreas could only see the golden crown, which 
seemed to mock him from Gertrude’s hair. Another dance 
began, and Sylvester, calling boldly: ‘‘ The Queen again honors 
her King,” led her forth. Andreas, in fiery anger, found him- 
self opposite them with Fraulein Marie, gentle and sweet and 
wearing fashionable town attire, about which the girls whis- 
pered behind their hands, and “‘ supposed Andreas would in- 
herit the Head Forester’s place, if—” and so on. 

““You—you were long away, Andreas,” said Gertrude, when 
she was near him in crossing hands. 

‘*Had I known—certain things—I would have wished my 
absence longer,” he answered roughly. 

‘“‘Take care,” interposed Sylvester, “you mix the figure; 
that’s wrong; you are forgetting how to dance, man, as well 
as how to shoot.” 

“It is possible,” retorted Andreas, with knitted brow, “that 
I shoot better at a living target—if I am not a wandering 
soldier.” 
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“You both shoot wonderfully,” said Fraulein Marie in haste. 

She crossed to Sylvester, and Gertrude murmured hur- 
riedily and low: “ What ‘certain things’?” 

“‘Why these ’’—still frowning—‘“ that women have no truth 
in them, and care for nothing but their vanity and the last 
feather-head that flatters them.” 

“Is that for me?” 

“Yes, if it fits.” 

She said no more, holding her pretty, crowned head high, 
while a deep flush stained her cheeks. But as he swung her 
for the last time, he saw that her lips trembled and great tears 
stood in her soft eyes. He had no chance to speak to her 
again, for she was surrounded, and when the dancing was over, 
Fraulein Marie was his charge. 

The landlord beamed upon all. The occasion was a cer- 
tain success—it was gratifying to see so many, including the 
Herr Forester himself and the freeholder’s son, attentive to 
his pretty Gertrude. He was even satisfied that Hedwig should 
fill and re-fill plate and glass for the poetic Fabian, at whose 
carvings the summer visitors raved. He shrugged his shoulders; 
perhaps one could do no better for her. 

Under the sparkling stars in the winter night, the Forester’s 
party went homewards; but the silent Andreas paid but per- 
tunctory attention to his companions’ remarks. He thought 
ruefully of his late anger. ‘‘The pretty, darling child—with 
the tears in her blue eyes! And I to cause them! What a 
brute and a clown am I! I cannot be what I should with that 
coxcomb soldier about. I will write—yes, I will write her be- 
fore I sleep.” Yet in the morning, with the paper crackling 
in his breast pocket, the puzzle was how to get it to her un- 
observed. He passed the Silver Star on his way to a distant 
plantation; Sylvester was already there at the Inn, playing 
checkers, and Gertrude, pale and reserved of manner, was too 
near others for him to present the note. At last he was forced 
to say: “‘Gertrude, do you remember the old oak we used 
for a post-office when we were little? It is covered with 
snow, but it is still there. I passed that way this morning.” 
He had gone, but he had seen her look at him, and knew 
that she understood. ; 

So, unfortunately, had Sylvester, quick of ears and of wits, 
who presently went away, and remembering also the post- 
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office of childhood, drew forth from a hollow, snow-sprinkled 
old stump a letter which he scrupled not at all to open and 
read. It ran: 


My OWN GERTRUDE: For you were nearly mine last spring, 
or let me hope so. After the Schiitzenfest, and since then, 
you have been so changed, that perhaps you can make some 
excuse for my angry words of last night. But if not, I heart- 
ily ask pardon for them. And I have come back after these 
long months hoping still for your love; for my whole heart is 
yours and yours only. Give me some word to-night that I 
may know I can still call you mine now and always; and so 
make me happy for the Holy Child’s birthday. 

Your devoted ANDREAS, 


Sylvester whistled a little, put the letter in his pocket, and 
went away into the woods. So, when a slim maiden came 
breathlessly to the old oak stump, it was with startled. incred- 
ulity that she explored, only to find it empty. 

“Could Andreas dare—would he venture to presume upon 
—upon my former feeling! To mock me as a punishment for 
my politeness to other old schoolmates! It must be so.” 

Meanwhile Andreas, hopeful and alert, finished his work, 
and taking an unfrequented cross-cut through the dark fir 
forest along the mountain slope, walked noiselessly, snow 
underfoot and snowy branches overhead. Suddenly, near a 
dense copse, he was recalled from his thoughts of Gertrude 
by the report of a gun at some slight distance. He moved 
in that direction swiftly and cautiously, and, hearing a foot- 
step, watched from behind a great fir. A soft rustling and 
crunching of snow, and Sylvester appeared, his gun on his 
shoulder and a brace of hares in his hand. He moved with 
little circumspection and even whistled softly, as this hill went 
usually untrod, save by an occasional fagot-gatherer. In the 
sheer surprise of the moment he found himself disarmed. 

“1 will take the hares also,” said Andreas grimly. “Your 
father’s land borders ours, but does not include it. It is, per- 
haps, my duty to arrest—to hand you over to the head- 
gamekeeper; but— but—” 

Sylvester, who had gathered himself together, sprang for 
the sequestered gun, but Andreas grappled with him, and the 


two men wrestled furiously in the snow. “ This is no Schiit- 
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zenfest,” muttered Andreas, ‘I could crush you like an egg- 
shell, boy.” He was, indeed, taller, broader, heavier, stronger 
in every way, than the slight Sylvester, and presently, with final 
effort, lifted him high and threw him from him. 

Sylvester’s head striking a root under the snow, he lay a 
minute stunned, then slowly rose, and with a touch of his hand 
to his pocket—a movement not understood by Andreas—he 
said mockingly: “Keep the game, with my compliments. It 
is another sort of poaching I most enjoy; and in that game I 
expect to win.” Then with ironic bow he went. 

There was no looked-for white billet in the oak-hollow when 
Andreas passed that way on his road to the Silver Star. 
“She is shy, perhaps,” he reassured himself, “and I have 
frightened her with my rough manners. She will give me some 
sign to-night.” But if she gave sign that night it was only to 
fill him with bitterness, The tender, tremulous Gertrude of the 
dance—of last night’s dreams—had given place to a lively, 
sparkling, jesting maiden, playful with her father, with the 
guests, with Sylvester, and neither seeing, hearing, nor recog- 
nizing Andreas. Sylvester took advantage of the girl’s assumed 
high spirits to go far. 

‘You are both crazy to-night,” said the indulgent Hedwig. 

‘*My own Gertrude,” the soldier called her once or twice. 
‘Your beauty,” he said again, ‘‘ makes my words excusable; 
but if not, I heartily ask pardon.” And again: “I came back 
from the wars hoping still for your affection, for my heart is 
yours and yours only.”’ And finally: “Give me some word to- 
night that I may hope and be happy for the Christmas time.” 

Gertrude, with well-acted mirth, laughed with him, not 
dreaming whose sentences he quoted; but when Andreas recog- 
nized his own, a deep wound and hot anger divided him. 
** Even if she cared nothing, that she could make a jest of my 
letter with him! To read it with him and laugh over it to- 
gether, and taunt me with it to my face! So he gets his re- 
venge for this afternoon’s humiliation. Truly, all is over.” 
He went out abruptly into the night. 

Next day was Christmas Eve, and Father Friedel would 
hear confession at night, before the Midnight Mass. But all 
holiday preparations being complete, there was a morning in- 
terval of leisure, when the younger folk decided to go skating 
on the Leuterbachsee, now hard frozen. So, from all sides, 
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village and hills and scattered cottages for miles, a joyous crowd 
hastened along, men and girls in bright winter costumes, swing- 
ing skates. The crags of the Rotherkel overhung the wonder- 
ful ravine at the entrance of the Lastthal. Above the sombre 
belts of fir forests towered great walls of irregular, snow-covered 
peaks; and making their merry way through the opening, the 
procession soon came upon the See, a lovely, translucent blue in 
summer and now a silvered crust of thick ice. Here they went 
upon the lake in long, linked lines; or paired, as intimacy or 
skill in skating determined. Both these things probably de- 
cided Gertrude and Sylvester who, hand-in-hand, glided and 
twisted, turned and re-turned, skimming the ice as swiftly and 
gtacefully as circling swallows. The lake was long and narrow, 
curving quite around the mountain base. Tired of circum- 
scribed space, and excited by enjoyment of their own skill, the 
pair sped on and on until out of sight of other skaters. 

Andreas was not among these. It was a relief to the gloom 
and harsh bitterness which consumed him to offer himself to 
procure for Fraulein Marie such a Christmas tree as she had 
timidly expressed desire for. ‘‘One very large, very thick, 
very symmetrical.” He had tramped tar and wide across the 
mountains without finding just what his restlessness required, 
and when the tree was at last cut and shouldered, his shortest 
way of returning was along the mountain path overlooking the 
Leuterbachsee. Through the crystal-clear air came now and 
then faint echo of the skaters’ merriment. Almost directly be- 
neath him he saw a couple flying along towards this farther 
end, but saw them wholly without interest. 

‘“*What a Christmas for me,” he thought, “who will not 
even go to the Christ Child’s Mass. For I am a murderer—in 
mind, at least. I regret now that I did not shoot that fellow, 
the impudent poacher! I was within my right, and the law 
would have upheld me.” So he brooded gloomily. A sudden 
crackling of ice reached him, then a cry—one of the figures 
had disappeared, the other stood paralyzed with horror at 
the edge of a splitting, widening aperture. ‘‘ An air hole,” he 
decided, shouting at once: “‘ Here, here is help,” and flung the 
great tree from his shoulder, so that it projected across the 
hole. He was there almost as soon himself; and Sylvester, 
recognizing him, bit his lip at his own unreadiness, and jumped 
into the water, only to catch wildly at the girl’s dress and 
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soon become helplessly benumbed himself. Andreas, already 
out on the tree, reached now a careful arm, and as the gasping 
Gertrude would have disappeared under the ice, drew her 
strongly from the current and along the branches until she 
was safe. Once she was on firmer ice, it was evident that 
Sylvester was in worse case, for his futile struggling left him 
half-drowned. ‘“‘ Herr Gott/ Must I go after him?" muttered 
Andreas; but again he made a cautious way along the thick, 
green branches, and with a muscular grasp upon the collar of 
the drowning man, drew him too from under the treacherous 
ice and on to the safety of the strong tree trunk. 

His loud, clear yodel attracted the attention of the skaters, 
and speedily help came to convey the unconscious man and the 
dripping, shivering girl to aid and warmth and shelter. 

Up on the hillside the bell rang invitation that evening to 
all who would prepare tor Midnight Mass. The lanterns that 
moved like glow-worms here and there on the pathway lit up 
the shadows which the bright moon left untouched. But in 
one of these shadows, unlighted, Sylvester waited until An- 
dreas came near him. Then he spoke low: “ This,” he said, 
‘*is yours,” and held out a paper. 

Andreas started, puzzled, at his own letter to Gertrude. 

“‘I took it from the hollow,’’ explained Sylvester with ef- 
fort. “She has never seenit. I—I owe my life to you. You 
may be more willing to pardon and give me your hand, for the 
Hoély Child’s sake, if I tell you that she cares not at all for 
me, but as her former playmate.” 

A great wave of joy surged over Andreas. He clasped 
Sylvester’s offered hand heartily. ‘‘We used to be friends,” 
he cried, ‘“‘as well as neighbors. May we be so always.” 
Both went on to their confession. 

When Andreas came from Father Friedel a maiden, very 
pale and hesitant, stood in the church porch. ‘ How can I 
thank you, Andreas,” she began sweetly; but he interrupted: 

“By reading this,” and drawing her a little apart, by his 
lantern light, she read the letter. 

“You need not answer now. Take your own time,” he 
protested, still uncertain. 

But she put her hand in his before her father and Sylvester 
and all the trooping villagers, and together they went in to 
the Christ Child’s Mass. 




















THE PRAGMATISM OF WILLIAM JAMES.* 
BY THOMAS VERNER MOORE, C.S.P. 


SHE development of Pragmatism by William James 
® reads like the plea of a skillful attorney for a 
criminal with every prima facie evidence of guilt 
against him. The bald assertion that truth is 
= = an essentially variable quantity, that it has in 
it nothing stable and permanent, that what is really true to me 
may be false to you, sounds on the face of it to be wholly 
indefensible. It rattles with the noise of a falsehood. But 
when one starts in to read the plea of James, Pragmatism does 
not appear to be such a guilty criminal, and it takes some 
time and thought to see that, after all, Pragmatism zs guilty 
and deserves the condemnations which so many philosophers 
have heaped upon it. 

The first step in the development of the Pragmatism of 
Professor James is a point of method. What method has 
proved the most successful in modern research? Has it not 
been that which appeals to facts, that which has framed hy- 
potheses and adopted those that fit in with the facts and dis- 
carded all the rest? What, then, has been the test of truth? 
The agreement of a given theory with facts. That theory is 
true which works out well, which most closely agrees with re- 
ality—and it isin so far true as it accords with the facts. The 
truth then of an idea is not to be sought in its accuracy of 
representation, but in its workability—not in that which is 
static, but in that which is dynamic. If an idea accounts for 
present facts and helps us to explain future events, then that 
idea is true; when it ceases to do this it ceases to be true, and 
becomes false. Truth, therefore, is not a constant and eternal 
quality of our ideas, but. one that comes and goes with the 
development of our intellects. 





* The Meaning of Truth. A Sequence to Pragmatism. By William James. Pp, xx.-208, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
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How do we know, when any given idea is proposed to our 
minds, that it is going to help us account for facts—how is it 
intelligible to us, how can we adopt it into our minds as some- 
thing which is not contradictory? This we know by the idea’s 
fitting into our previous conceptions. It sounds in our men- 
tal life a pleasing, harmonious tone. There is no jar or discord 
that accompanies its presence. We feel it to be true, we are 
satisfied with it. We adopt it without effort or strain. And 
in this way we assent to it as a true conception. But there. 
comes a time when the idea no longer satisfies—then it ceases 
to be a true conception. Evidently, therefore, truth is not an 
absolute but a relative something. 


At each and every concrete moment, truth for each man is 
what that man ‘‘troweth’’ at that moment with the maximum 
of satisfaction to himself; and similarly, abstract truth, truth 
verified by the long run, and abstract satisfactoriness, long- 
run satisfactoriness, coincide. If, in short, we compare con- 
crete with concrete, and abstract with areca the true and 
the satisfactory do mean the same thing. . 

The fundamental fact about our experience is s that it isa 
process of change. . . . The critic sees both the first 
‘*trower’s’’ truth and his own truth, compares them with each 
other, and verifies or confutes. 7s field of view is the reality 
independent of that earlier trower’s thinking with which that 
thinking ought tocorrespond. But the critic is himself only 
a trower ; and if the whole process of experience should ter- 
minate at that instant, there would be no otherwise known in- 
dependent reality with which Azs thought might be compared 


(pp. 89-90). 


At about this stage in the development ot Professor James’ 
doctrine the reader will commence to wonder just what he 
meant in the Preface when he quoted from his previous work 
entitled Pragmatism, and said: ‘“‘Truth is a property of certain 
of our ideas. It means their agreement, as falsity means their 
disagreement, with reality. Pragmatists and intellectualists 
both accept this definition as a matter of course” (p. v.). 
Truth is the agreement of the idea with reality, and still if the 
subjective process of experience should terminate at any instant 
there would be no reality to tell whether or not the concepts 
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of experience were true. Time and time again Professor James 
insists upon truth as the agreement of the idea with reality. 
He even goes so far as to suggest that the war between him- 
self and the intellectualists is one of words (Preface, p. xi.). 

It almost seems as if he felt some kind of an obligation to 
profess a belief in reality which he does not hold—as if reality 
was one of a philosophic thirty-nine articles to which he had 
to subscribe. Were the work written all at one time one 
might think that it really was the plea of a skillful attorney 
to a jury—the reading public. This reading public is accus- 
tomed to look upon ;eality as an extra-mental object and will 
be somewhat reassured where they think that after all Profes- 
sor James means that truth is just such an agreement. They 
will be puzzled by his sarcastic references to the adaequatio 
intellectus cum vé, and when finally his real meaning dawns 
upon them it will have been gradually realized and they will 
be less shocked and more ready to accept his opinion. 

Such an intention could not have been in the mind of Pro- 
fessor James. The work is a reprint of a number of lectures 
and they follow each other in an almost perfect chronological 
order. But the effect of the continued protestations of belied 
in reality is the same as if they had been made with the ex- 
press purpose of clouding the issue. In the lecture on Human- 
ism and Truth he defines at last just what he means by reality. 
By Humanism he means a further development of Pragma- 
tism strictly so-called. Strictly speaking, Pragmatism is only a 
method implying that “truth should fave practical conse- 
quences” (p. 52). But the Pragmatism of Professor James 
includes Humanism, and there is no reason for distinguishing 
James the Pragmatist and James the Humanist. In the lecture 
referred to he writes that : 

1. ‘An experience, perceptual or conceptual, must conform 
to reality in order to be true.” But what is this reality? 
What can reality be if it is not an extra-mental something to 
which the mind is conformed? This he answers as follows: 

2. “ By reality humanism means nothing more than the other 
conceptual or perceptual experiences with which a given present 
experience may find itself in point of fact mixed up” (p. 100), 

Truth, then, is not the conformity of the intellect with real- 
ity, unless you mean by reality what Professor James means 
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by it, #. ¢, not an objective world but your own subjective 
mental states. And if one admits Professor James’ view of 
reality, then there is no escape from the conclusion that truth 
is the fitting of a concept into our past experience, that what 
may be true to one man is false to another, that there is no 
absolute truth, that all knowledge is in a state of flux, that the 
axioms and dogmas of to-day may eventually pass over into 
the rejected and unworkable hypotheses of some future day, 
near or dimly distant as the case may be. And it all seems 
to flow from the starting point, that those hypotheses are to 
be accepted-.as true which account for the facts and those re- 
jected which fail to do so. 

But as a matter of fact the Pragmatism of Professor James 
has nothing at all to do with the methods of modern science, 
It is not developed by these methods, nor is it a conclusion 
that is to be drawn from them. The Pragmatism of Professor 
James rests upon an enormous assumption—the assumption that 
outside of our mental states there exists no real objective 
being—the assumption that ‘‘ viscera and cells are only possi- 
ble percepts following upon that of the outer body” (p. 130); 
“‘that mind stuff itself is conceived as a kind of experience.” 
Those who are prepared to admit that underlying appearances 
there is no substantial substance from which phenomena flow 
as effects from a cause, that underlying our own mental states 
there is neither a brain nor a soul that perceives, that there 
are sensations and that no one “senses,” touches without any 
one or anything being ‘touched, emotions and no one is affected, 
anger and no one is angry, motion and nothing moves—those 
who are prepared for such assumptions as these, those and 
those only can be logically forced to adopt the Pragmatism of 
William James. 

It will be hard for some readers to appreciate the position 
of William James, without having a glimpse at its antecedents. 
James has no doubt been influenced by Wundt. Wundt, dis- 
satisfied with materialism—which his experimental psychology 
had made all the more untenable—and at the same time unwill- 
ing to accept the old theory of a soul as the thing that feels 
and wills and thinks, looked about for a new theory, and adopted 
the bold assumption that the substrate of mental processes is 
neither brain nor soul. Neither materialism nor spiritualism is 
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right. There is no brain and there is no soul. Nothing exists 
but mental processes and the connection between them. The 
American mind revolts at the concept of thoughts without any 
one or anything thinking, sensations without any one or any- 
thing feeling, emotions without any one or anything being 
disturbed. The philosophy of Hume has influenced English 
and American students by first passing through the mind of 
Kant and then returning with a German flavor. But with the 
German philosophers of to-day and yesterday the concept of 
motion without anything moving is perfectly familiar; and they 
can assimilate it without the least mental indigestion. It is for 
many of them, therefore, a truth in the pragmatic sense of the 
word. The first step in the development of this concept was 
the Kantian doctrine that only appearances are known; the 
thing in itself—the substance underlying appearances—is un- 
known and unknowable. What is the nature of substance, 
whether or not, ‘Sindeed, there are substances, are insoluble 
problems. Fichte took up the Kantian doctrine and pushed it 
a step further. He wanted to be intellectually honest and abso- 
lutely untramelled by prejudice. If we do not know that there 
is any such thing as substance, we have no reason to say that 
substances actually do exist, therefore let us throw aside the 
concept of substance and say that there is no substance—but 
only the “ Ego” with its mental processes. And thus he ar- 
rived at his idea of action without anything acting—a contra- 
diction which even his metaphysical mind could not brook, and 
in his later philosophy he gave up the idea and maintained 
the doctrine of really existing substance. But his first philoso- 
phy is one of the ancestors of the Wundtian doctrine of the 
soul—a doctrine of widespread influence which has cast its 
mantel over the literary psychologist of Harvard. 

On the assumption that this doctrine is true some such 
theory as the Pragmatism of Professor James is logically the 
only one that is left open for us to accept. But if not, then 
Pragmatism is but the dream of an idle imagination. For, 
granted that theré is nothing in the world but mental pro- 
cesses, my thoughts and your thoughts, my sensations and 
your sensations, my emotions and your emotions, granted that 
no mental process is aroused by an extra-mental object, that 
there are indeed no extra-mental objects, what then is the 
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only admissible definition of truth? Surely there is no such 
thing possible as the adaeguatio intellectus cum rz, simply be- 
cause there is no thing with which the intellect can correspond. 
If there is any such thing as truth it must be that which the 
empirical study of assent will reveal, viz., that when a doc- 
trine is accepted as true, it must be, because it fits in with the 
subject’s previous convictions. Truth, then, is the agreement 
of a concept with previous concepts and not with an object 
outside the mind, simply because there is none. 

But suppose there is an extra-mental object. Suppose that 
it is possible that James and Wundt and the younger Fichte 
are wrong one and all. Suppose for a moment that there is a 
substantial soul that thinks and that there are substantial ob- 
jects about which it thinks. Suppose that there is such a 
thing as an objectively valid principle of causality. and that in 
virtue of the validity of this principle the extra-mental realities 
are revealed to the thinking substance, what, then, must be 
our concept of truth? Must it not be that expressed by the 
old definition at which James pokes so much fun, the adaequatio 
intellectus cum ré? ¥f this is the case, there is a distinct qual- 
ificative difference between a man’s being right and merely 
thinking that he is right. Whereas if James is right the only 
difference is the length of time during which he will be satis- 
fied with his belief. If there is any extra-mental reality, then 
a judgment of the mind, that such and such an object pos- 
sesses such and such a characteristic, is not true unless de facto 
the object referred to has an extra-mental correlate corre- 
sponding to the predicate of my judgment. If, for instance, 
my predicate is ‘‘red,” then there must be something in a 
real object by which it absorbs or transmits certain rays and 
reflects others which give rise to my sensation of red. That 
property may be something quite different from my sensation; 
but it must be a definite property distinct from that which 
causes green or any other color of the spectrum. 

What applies to sensations applies also, mutatis mutandis, 
to historic truth. If there are real objects and real personages 
jn history who did real deeds, then our personal likes or 
dislikes in the matter, our most deeply rooted habits of mind, 
have nothing to do with the proposition that a given character 
in history accomplished or did not accomplish a certain deed. 
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Professor James’ view of historic truth can only be true on 
his own assumption—as to reality—if, indeed, it would then 
be true. He says: 


Moses wrote the Pentateuch, we think, because if he didn’t, 
all our religious habits will have to be undone. Julius Cesar 
was real, or we can never listen to history again. Trilobites 
were once alive, or all our thought about the strata is at sea. 
Radium, discovered only yesterday, must always have ex- 
isted, or its analogy with other natural elements, which are 
permanent, fails. In all this, it is but one portion of our be- 
liefs reacting on another so as to yield the most satisfactory 
total state of mind. That state of mind, we say, sees truth, 
and the content of its deliverances we believe (p. 88). 


While it may be true that the assent of a given individual 
is determined by his previous mental habits and conceptions, 
one must not conclude that therefore truth is the agreement 
between one of his conceptions and the others. This conclu- 
sion is only valid on the assumption that to seem true and to 
be true are one and the same thing. If there are real per- 
sonages in history, if Moses was one of them and actually did 
write what we now call the Pentateuch, it is true that he did 
so and our mental habits have nothing to do with the case 
whatever. If the mental habits of those interested in the 
Pentateuch should change so that future generations of be- 
lievers should acquire most stable persuasions that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch, and still if at the same time Moses 
actually did exist and did write the works in question, the 
stability of these future convictions will not alter the historic 
truth of the fact. 

The Pragmatism of Professor James depends at every turn 
upon the assumption of a theory of reality, and this the reader 
of his works should constantly bear in mind. Among the 
supporters and followers of the Wundtian theory of the soul 
James is like Zeno among the Eleatics. He is the /’enfant 
terrible of the school. Zeno by his very advocacy of his side 
reduced it to an absurdity. He carried the denial of becoming 
so far as to maintain that motion was impossible, that the 
swift Achilles could never catch up with the slow tortoise, and 
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that the arrow in its flight is certainly at rest. And so, too, 
James comes along with his Pragmatism. If there is no sub- 
stantial soul and no substantial extra-mental world, but all is 
mental processes and the bonds between them, then there is 
no objective absolute truth. What is true to me may be false 
to you, simply because the idea that fits neatly into my mind 
is all angles and corners when the attempt is made to pack it 
into your intellectual compartments. What is true to me to- 
day may some time become false, for my conceptions can 
change and the idea that was once very becoming to me will 
have to be put away in the wardrobe, for it will no longer 
harmonize with my mental complexion. 

Motion with nothing moving and the complete relativity of 
truth are not the only surprises in the philosophy of Professor 
James. There is another point which a pragmatic philosopher 
should have avoided with great care. 


The essential service of humanism, as I conceive the situa- 
tion, is to have seen that though one part of our experience 
may lean upon another part to make it what it is in any one of 
several aspects in which it may be considered, experience as a 
whole is self-containing and leans on nothing (p. 124). 


Professor James develops this formula, attempting to show 
that: 


[if it] be accepted, it will follow that, if there be any such 
thing at allas knowing, the knower and the object known must 
both be portions of experience. One part ofexperience must, 
therefore, either (1) know another part of experience—in 
other words, parts must, as Professor Woodbridge says, rep- 
resent one another instead of representing realities outside 
ot ‘‘ consciousness ’’—this case is that of conceptual knowl- 
edge; or else (2) they must simply exist as so many ultimate 
thats or facts ot being, in the first instance. . . . This 
second case is that of sense-perception (pp. 126-7). 


The problem of sense experience is the final point that I 
would raise in this brief review of Professor James’ recent 
work. Whence come our sensations? Professor James says 
that though one part of experience may lean upon another 
part, experience as a whole leans on nothing. Sensations 
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for such a view are very uncomfortable quantities. They can- 
not be directly dealt with. What, then, is to be done with 
them? The facts do not fit the theory—therefore so much 
the worse for the facts. But it would not do for a philoso- 
pher, who boasts of a theory whose chief recommendation is 
that of explaining facts, to say this quite so baldly. Conse- 
quently, he does not say that the origin of sensations is ut- 
terly inexplicable by a pragmatic theory of the mind, but 
that sensations are ultimate hats or facts of being. But do 
sensations commence to be? What causes them? Previous 
mental states or external stimuli? Certainly Professor James, 
as an empirical psychologist, should give an account of the 
origin of our sensations. As an empirical psychologist he 
will trace our sensations of sight to something termed ether 
waves, those of hearing to certain waves of what goes by the 
name of air, those of touch, hearing, smell, and taste to various 
specific stimuli. And these stimuli which antecede the sensa- 
tion, are they or are they not mental states? If they are not 
mental states, and the prima facie evidence certainly is that 
they are not, then you have an extra-mental reality which is 
so abhorrent to the pragmatist. And if they are mental 
states, it certainly seems to be casting one common name over 
two very opposite quantities. One might indeed do this, but a 
profound difference will still remain between the sensation and 
its stimulus. The ether waves which vibrate without any eye 
to take cognizance of them, or any mind to perceive the sensa- 
tions of sight to which they might give rise, these ether waves 
and the subject will remain distinct and must be so recognized 
no matter what terminology you may adopt. Given the sen- 
sations and a perceiving mind Professor James may elaborate a 
very complex psychology. He may explain emotions as the 
perception .of organic sensations and be able to tell us that we 
do not weep because we are sorry, but that we are sorry be- 
cause we weep. He may then tell us a great deal about the 
stream of consciousness. But when you take away from him 
the postulate of sensations and ask him, as a pragmatist, or a 
“humanist,” if he prefers the designation, to explain just how 
it is that sensations arise in the mind, he can only say: ‘‘ They 
must simply exist as so many ultimate ‘hats or facts of being, 
in the first instance” (p. 127). There are no objective stimuli. 
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‘Experience, as a whole, is self-containing and leans on 
nothing.” 

Experience is, indeed, in a continual process of change. One 
change arises from a previous change. Effect “a” arises from 
effect “‘b,” and so on to effect “n.’’ But while the whole 
series from ‘‘a” to “‘n” is caused, it has no cause, for it “ leans 
on nothing.” Such is the final contradiction at which the Prag- 
matism of William James arrives. 

Still Professor James has for his theory great hopes. He 
dreams of his formula becoming “ canonical” and “ developing 
right and left wing supporters.” 


Perhaps [he says] the rising generation will grow up more 
accustomed than you are to that concrete and empirical in- 
terpretation of terms in which the pragmatic method con- 
sists. Perhaps they may then wonder how so harmless and 
natural an account of truth as mine could have found such 
difficulty in entering the minds of men far more intelligent 
than I can ever hope to become, but wedded by education and 
tradition to the abstractionist manner of thought (pp. 297-8). 


Perhaps! Perhaps the empirical interpretation of terms, 
which does away with an objective reality and asks our assent 
to that very concrete idea of motion without anything moving, 
may meet with universal acceptance. Perhaps it may, but there 
are no empirical grounds that lead us to expect that it will. 

















HERSELF. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


SHx hath it in her keeping, the house quietly sleeping— 
When all the world is fast asleep she’s keeping guard ; 
Her hands stretched in blessing have Heaven for possessing, 

She and her Baby keep the house in watch and ward, 


Withoutin fears and harm, the folk sleep and lie warm, 

Since there are Two that keep the house the whole night long ; 
Against fire and danger and the storm’s wild anger, 

The pestilence that flies by night Herself is strong. 


Her Son she is holding like a flower unfolding 
’*T wixt the sleepers and the evil that walks abroad ; 
She draws a line round them and her light to bound them 
Under the shelter of her hands and the Eyes of God. 


The children quietly dreaming of woods and waters gleaming 
Wander all night in Paradise amid the flowers, 

And wake up still smiling for the dream’s beguiling 
To her leading and tending through the daylight’s hours. 


There is love and no chiding in the house of her abiding ; 
There’s a light that glows, none knoweth whence, in the air serene. 


She who is Queen and Lady of her Son and Heaven already, 
Herself is Lady of the House, its Mother and Queen. 











THE CATHOLIC CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER: 
SOME IMPRESSIONS. 


BY A SPECTATOR. 


GREAT Catholic gathering is always an inspiring 
occasion. It satisfies our natural instinct for 
solidarity as nothing else can. No other reunion, 
however intimate, can match it. A gathering of 

‘*old boys,” such as that'commemorated in the 
touching lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes, may stir fragrant 
memories and evoke kindly teelings; yet the sentiment is apt 
to be shallow and transient. An old man’s genial musing on 
his vanished past is something very different from the ringing 
consciousness of participation in the Communion of Saints, the 
exultant brotherhood, the spiritual camaraderie of the sons of 
the true Church. 

A scientific gathering, again, may be deeply interesting. It 
gives you something of a thrill to find yourself sitting next 
to the world-renowned German professor or French savant 
who is on the peaks of the subject up the lower slopes of 
which you may happen to be industriously pushing your way. 
As you exchange greetings you almost feel as though you 
were exchanging brains. Yet you are not perfectly at home 
with the affable stranger. There are spiritual barriers between 
you. His outlook on life, for all you know, may be widely 
different from yours. Not only may he wish your country at 
the bottom of the sea, but he may look upon your religion as 
an exploded superstition. You feel that you cannot take him 
to your bosom without some preliminary inquiries. 

Even a patriotic gathering, delirious as may be its enthu- 
siasm and honest its emotions, leaves the deepest in us still un- 
touched. There is apt to be an element of self-glorification in 
our cheers, of Jingoism in our protestations, which gives us a 
twinge of conscience when we are back amid the prosaic routine 
of life. The deepest patriotism is almost afraid of popular 
rhetoric. ‘‘My country, right or wrong,” is, as Mr. Chester- 
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ton points out, almost as unfeeling and disloyal an expression 
as ‘‘My mother, drunk or sober.” 

But the Catholic gathering! Well, in spite of hitches and 
misunderstandings, we feel that we are at one in the matter 
where unity is most intimate and most essential; and that we 
are furthering a cause, the most glorious which the heart of 
man may conceive. Our solidarity is the more complete be- 
cause there is no element. of selfishness in it. 

The Catholic Truth Society has done a great work in 
England during the last twenty-five years. It has circulated 
millions of pamphlets and books, nailed a whole cargo of anti- 
Catholic lies to the counter, removed prejudice, promoted 
knowledge, fostered devotion. But one of the most useful 
things which it has done has been to provide the Catholics of 
England with an annual Conference. 

At the Conference held in Manchester last September the 
Society celebrated its silver jubilee. The occasion was his- 
toric and gives us a suitable opportunity for estimating the 
strength of the Catholic Church in England, taking its bearings, 
and noting its relations to the social order, of which the rapid 
shifting in recent years has filled many with dismay and filled 
others with the hope of yet wider conquests for Catholicism. 
Such an estimate, to be adequate, would take us far beyond 
the limits of a magazine article. All we can do here is to re- 
cord some impressions of the Conference, selecting a few features 
which appear to have special significance. 

Manchester! Even in the somewhat depressing atmosphere 
of Cottonopolis itself we find ourselves weaving once more in 
imagination the parti-colored web of the city’s eventful history, 
Far back into Roman times Manchester had its importance—a 
fact confirmed by recent excavation. Its Catholicity may be 
said to date from shortly after the conversion of King Edwin, 
when the little Saxon chapel of St. Michael was built in Ald- 
port, near the modern Deansgate, thirteen hundred years ago. 
Many a place-name near Manchester enshrines the memory of 
St. Chad, the holy Bishop who ruled Manchester from the see 
of Lichfield. The fierce inrush of the Danes, the Norman 
Conquest, the slow building up of a stable social order in the 
Middle Ages—all these have left their mark on Manchester, 
Other memories come back to us as well, for in the late six- 
teenth century the diocese had its martyrs, priests and lay- 
VOL. XC.— 23 . 
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men, barbarously put to death for upholding the Pope’s suprem- 
acy or for exercising sacred functions. Can we forget James 
Ball, the renegade priest, who like St. Peter, atoned for his 
betrayal of his Master by martyrdom? We read how the old 
man, when the death sentence had been passed upon him, 
thanked God and spoke thus to the judge: 


I beseech you, my Lord, for the love of God, add also to 
your former sentence that my lips may be pared and my 
finger ends cut off, wherewith I have heretofore sworne and 
subscribed to heretical articles and injunctions, both against 
my conscience and the truth. 


A glimpse of the Free Trade Hall starts a fresh train of 
associations—Cobden and Bright, the triumph of the ‘‘ Man- 
chester School” of Liberal Economics (now happily giving 
way to an impulse towards that social solidarity which the 
Church has ever fostered)—the days of the merchant princes, 
when vast fortunes were piled up and the workman was caught 
in the new machinery. And again, as our tram speeds by a 
fine Catholic Church standing in the highway, we are reminded 
that the ancient Faith is coming out into the streets once 
more, and that the three hundred thousand Catholics in the 
diocese represent a spiritual and social force which is yearly 
growing more effective in its beneficent action. 

Manchester’s drab streets this week may well send our 
imaginations scampering back across the centuries. The place 
has been rushed by modern commerce as the Danes rushed it 
of old; but there are signs that spiritual forces are abroad 
which may end by civilizing commerce as the Popes civilized 
the barbarian. Ever and anon the martyr’s purple flashes its 
challenge to a materially-minded people, for twelve Bishops 
are here for the Conference. About the Free Trade Hall the 
Catholic stream is running strong—priests from all Lancashire, 
students and workers from London, women from the mills, 
delegates, officials, visitors from everywhere. 

We catch a sight of Abbot Gasquet, who has snatched an 
interval from his great work of revising the Vulgate (a monu- 
mental piece of scholarship to which Catholic America is con- 
tributing resources, and will, we trust, contribute yet more); 
the learned Abbot of Farnborough, keenly interested in the 
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progress of Catholicism in the land which shelters him in exile; 
Bishop Vaughan, but lately come to work in the diocese once 
ruled by his illustrious brother; Father John Proctor, the 
Provincial of the Dominicans; the Archbishop with his grave 
smile; Mr. Britten, the busy Secretary to whom the Catholic 
Truth Society owes so much; Miss Fletcher, who has organ- 
ized the flourishing ‘‘ Catholic Women’s League”; and many 
others, priests and laymen, men and women, who are shaping 
the religious and social and intellectual forces of Catholicism 
in the country. 

Sunday the soth opens with pontifical High Masses in the 
various churches and special sermons from noted preachers. 
In the afternoon some eight hundred members of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul occupy the Holy Name Hall and hold 
an interdiocesan meeting of the Liverpool and Salford Councils. 
The Society has already done a great work in England, and a 
gathering such as this should do much to extend its influence. 

The Conference proper is introduced by a meeting on Mon- 
day evening, in the Large Free Trade Hall, the chief fea- 
ture of which is the address by the Archbishop of Westminster. 
The occasion is generally taken by the Metropolitan to publish 
some weighty pronouncement on the relation of the Catholic 
body to the public authorities, or to indicate the policy to be 
followed in matters of Catholic organization. Hence it is always 
looked forward to with considerable interest and has indeed 
become an event of national importance. In the present in- 
stance his Grace deals with two important topics in a manner 
which is likely to have far-reaching effects. 

The first concerns the question of Catholic organization. 
Already the suggestion had been made that the annual Con- 
ference, organized by the Catholic Truth Society, should be 
extended so as to become a thoroughly representative Catholic 
Congress, securing the co-operation of the various Catholic 
organizations. But this suggestion had been tentative and its 
promoters scarcely ventured to hope that any immediate action 
in the matter would be taken by ecclesiastical superiors. The 
Archbishop, however, sweeping aside the objections of the timor- 
ous, definitely advocates the institution of a Congress, and 
points out in detail the manner in which the various Catholic 
forces in the country might combine towards its realization. 
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I feel that we cannot, in this Jubilee year of the Catholic 
Truth Society, show in a better way our appreciation of the 
position which these Conferences, to which it gave birth, 
have attained, than by resolving to realize now the complete 
hope of those who first conceived the idea of an annual Con- 
ference, and by determining to hold in future a Catholic 
Congress in the full sense of the word, wherein all our Catho- 
lic societies, without exception, shall have their place, in 
order that once a year at least there may be, as it were, a 
review of all our forces, and a complete survey of the work 
which lies before them. ‘Two years ago I should have hesi- 
tated to make this suggestion: to-day I make it without any 
difidence atall. . .. 


It need scarcely be said that the Archbishop’s proposal, in 
spite of the practical difficulties which its realization may involve, 
opens out a perspective of Catholic solidarity and effectiveness 
in England which may well cause future generations to look 
back to the Manchester Conference as a landmark in the history 
ef the Church in that country. 

In the second part of his address the Archbishop deals with 
the Education Question, and administers a dignified rebuke to 
the Government. 

The mornings and afternoons of Tuesday and Wednesday 
are devoted tothe reading of papers in the Lesser Free Trade 
Hall. After the first paper one becomes accustomed to the 
surroundings and settles down into one’s place like an under- 
graduate in a familiar lecture-room. The first inspection re- 
veals a large and somewhat dingy room, weil filled: in front 
a distinctly dingy stage with its dinginess thrown into contrast 
by the blaze of Bishops and other resplendently robed digni- 
taries who occupy it. In the centre of the stage is a table at 
which the Bishop of the diocese presides, with the Archbishop 
on his right and the reader of the paper on his left. The lat- 
ter forms the variable element in the picture and has to endure 
the scrutiny of the curious with as much self- possession as he 
can muster. 

The first paper is looked forward to with pleasant anticipa- 
tions which will not be disappointed. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., 
is announced to discourse on Socialism. Both theme and speaker 
are eminently suited to the occasion. Seated in the hall are 
many priests and laymen who can testify to the havoc which 
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Socialism is making in the spiritual lives of the people. Social- 
ism will not do! That much is evident. Yet how show the 
essential wrongness of a system which looks at first sight like 
the legitimate reaction of the democracy against the heartless 
economics of the last century ? The task is one for a man who 
combines the training of an historian with a vivid insight into 
Catholic ideals and a firm grasp of Catholic principles. Such 
a one is Mr. Belloc, dear to the Oxford Undergraduate, welcome 
relief in a prosy House of Commons, writer on Everything and 
Nothing, naturalist of the children’s wonderland of Beasts, pil- 
grim of the Path to Rome, biographer of Danton and of Robes- 
pierre, and half of that incomparable animal the “‘ Chesterbelloc ” 
at which Mr. G. B. Shaw delights to hurl his challenges. 

Mr. Belloc, indeed, has something written on the paper which 
he holds in his hand, but it does not seem to matter. Most 
of his address appears to consist of glorious interludes, sudden 
takings of the audience into his confidence, abrupt hammerings- 
out of a newly-suggested thought. There is no studied oratory 
about it. The whole performance is seemingly casual, but as- 
tonishingly effective. Now, with head thrown back and eyes 
upon the ceiling, the speaker pursues his theme as though 
thinking aloud; now, with an emphatic gesture of contempt, 
he sweeps modern capitalism and modern Socialism alike into 
that pulping machine, the wide utility of which he has demon- 
strated in his matchless book, Dr. Caliban’s Guide to Letters. 
He stands like Plato’s spectator of all time and all existence 
(or, let us rather say, like one who sees with the eyes of the 
eternal Church) and declares the essential shoddiness of what 
claims to be triumphantly stable, the lurking falsehood in what 
claims to be universally true. Clean-shaven, massive, almost 
Napoleonic of head, French in his quickness of thought and 
brilliancy of logic and form, English in his humor and practical 
sense, Mr. Belloc is a magnetic personality, and Manchester sees 
him at his best. 

Other papers follow: on Christian Democracy; on Social 
Study; on the Sociologcial Aspect of the Education Question ; 
on the Comparative History of Religions; on the Rationalist 
Propaganda; and on the Catholic Truth Society. Among the 
readers of papers are Abbot Gasquet and that distinguished 
young scholar the Rev. Cyril Martindale, S.J., who crowned a 
career of exceptional brilliancy at Oxford by carrying off the 
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Ellerton Theological Essay Prize founded by an Evangelical 
clergyman. He is the editor of the admirable series of penny 
pamphlets on Comparative Religion published by the Catholic 
Truth Society—pamphlets which deserve a circulation as wide 
as that of the garbled ‘science which has called them forth. 
His paper elicits from the Archbishop a warm eulogy and a 
weighty pronouncement on the need of prosecuting the study 
in which Mr. Martindale has already done such good work. 

Here, then, is a matter in which the Manchester Confer- 
ence marks a step in advance. The attention of the Catholic 
body has been definitely and authoritatively called to the need 
of providing and circulating popular apologetic literature deal- 
ing with the comparative history of religions and of fortifying 
Catholics against insidious attacks on their faith. The question 
had previously occupied the minds of individual students; now, 
we may hope, it will be made the subject of general endeavor. 
The Conference has revealed a weak spot in our defences. It 
will be our own fault if we do not strengthen it. 

Another idea which has become, as it were, conscious and 
articulated in the mind of the Catholic body as the result of 
this Conference, is that of the need for concerted social study. 
Here, again, we see the immense value of these annual gather- 
ings—a value which will be considerably increased when, as the 
Archbishop desires, the Conference shall be enlarged into a 
Congress. Inthe present instance the need for such study was 
realized more or less distinctly by a number of isolated social 
students and workers. As ‘soon as it was publicly stated it 
met with instant recognition and acceptance. The widely dif- 
fused and scarcely formulated desire to establish intercom- 
munication between Catholic social students took definite shape 
and acquired gratifying momentum. About a score of leading 
Catholics, including clergy and laity, and representing most of 
the existing Catholic associations, found themselves eagerly 
discussing ways and means, and making provisional arrange. 
ments for an organization which should promote the concerted 
study of social questions in schools, clubs, study circles, and so 
forth, provide and circulate literature, found bureaus in Man- 
chester and London, and by these and other means intensify 
the social consciousness of the Catholic community. The dis- 
tinguished Rector of Oscott, Mgr. Parkinson, found himself 
unanimously called upon to preside over the movement; and 
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fields of work as well as details of method rapidly suggested 
themselves under the stimulus of the enthusiasm evoked by the 
Conference. As to the need of the new organization there 
was general agreement, publicly endorsed by those who have 
had intimate experience of modern social conditions. The 
summons of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on Labor, the need of ap- 
plying Catholic principles to a dislocated social order, the 
dangers of a Socialism which can only be met by offering an 
alternative scheme of reform, the duties of citizenship—all these 
and other motives were at work to foster interest in, and se- 
cure support for, the new Society. Should it meet with the 
success which its promoters anticipate, some account of its 
methods may be offered on a future occasion to readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It would be premature to describe 
what is in the stage of experiment and tentative effort. 

We may mention yet a third definite result secured by the 
Conference in the course of its deliberations; namely, an in- 
creased regard of the havoc which is being wrought by the 
Rationalist Propaganda and a determination on the part of 
Catholics to supply a more effective antidote than they have 
provided in the past. The Catholic Truth Society called at- 
tention to the matter long ago, and has done all in its power 
to grapple with the situation. We may instance the widely 
circulated sixpenny editions of Father Gerard’s Zhe Old Riddle 
and the Newest Answer and of The Key to the World’s Progress 
by the late Mr. Charles Devas. But, valuable as these efforts 
on the part of the Catholic Truth Society have been, they bear 
no proportion to the floods of rationalistic literature with which 
the working classes are being deluged; and it became necessary 
to call the attention of the Catholic body once more to the 
importance of prompt and united action. Nothing could have 
been more. stimulating than the paper read on the subject by 
Mr. Leslie Toke—a paper which may be commended to the 
serious perusal of Catholics in all countries where the blight 
of rationalism is settling on a restless people. To supply anti- 
rationalistic literature on anything like an adequate scale re- 
quires careful organization and considerable generosity. The 
Catholic Truth Society may be trusted to secure the former 
condition; the need of the latter was impressed upon the audi- 
ence in a practical fashion by the Bishop of Southwark, who 
stood at the door of the hall at the conclusion of the meeting 
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and persuasively extracted a substantial amount of gold and 
silver from the people as they filed out, declining coins of less 
precious metal on the ground that the episcopal hat would be 
unequal to the strain. 

A word must be said about what was, in the opinion of 
many, the most significant feature of the Conference. The 
Catholic Women's League is an institution which, during the 
few years of its existence, has accomplished an astonishing 
amount of valuable work. Some account of its progress may 
be found in Zhe Month for May, 1909, and its quarterly organ, 
The Crucible, will be familiar to some of our readers. Founded 
by Miss Fletcher, in 1906, the League has now a membership 
of over a thousand women, not counting the members of half- 
a-dozen flourishing branches. It runs an excellent information 
office in London (28 Ashley Place, Westminster), organizes 
lectures and debates, and performs a variety of other useful 
functions too numerous to specify. Its ideals may briefly be 
summed up as follows: 





More efficient work for the Catholic cause among lay-women. 
Their more direct moral and intellectual influence in combat- 
ing the anti-religious propaganda of the day. The growth of 
experience and knowledge by co-operation. The prevention 
of that waste of time, money, and energy, which results from 
overlapping and isolation. The increase in the number of 
social workers. The providing of practical training in social 
work. Solidarity and a habit of concerted action among 
Catholic women. ; 


At the Manchester Conference the Catholic Women’s League 
organized a mass meeting for women. The speeches and papers 
reached a high level of excellence, and included contributions 
by Miss Fletcher, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and Miss 
Zanetti. Over a thousand women were unable to find admis- 
sion to the hall, so large was the audience. Did space permit, 
it would not be difficult to indicate the value to the whole 
Catholic body of the increased solidarity among Catholic 
women which was both manifested and fostered by this mass 
meeting. 

These, then, are the main practical ideas’ which may be 
said to have emerged in the course of the Conference, namely, 
the desirability of enlarging the scope of the Conferences 
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themselves, the importance of increased attention to the study 
of the history of religions, the need of concerted social study, 
the development of the anti-rationalistic propaganda, and a 
sense of increased solidarity among Catholic women. Should 
the notions thus clearly grasped and unanimously assented to 
at the Conference translate themselves into practical action 
during the course of the next twelve months, the Conference 
may well deserve to be called historic. 

We may conclude by recording a few impressions of other 
scenes witnessed during the Conference—scenes common, per- 
haps, to all great Catholic gatherings of the kind, and bearing 
no special relation to particular national wants. Yet we can 
scarcely pass them over, for they show us on a large scale the 
daily life of the Catholic Church and the fulfillment of her 
divine commission to teach the world, 

The Free Trade Hall is packed from floor to ceiling with 
children. Marshalled in excellent order, they have poured in 
at the entrance and now occupy every seat. The white cor- 
nettes of the good Sisters of Charity stand out like lilies in 
beds of primroses. On the platform is the Archbishop, the 
Bishop of the diocese, various other dignitaries, and Father 
Nicholson! Father Nicholson is the children’s orator par ex- 
cellence, invariably requisitioned on occasions such as this. 
After some touching words from the Archbishop, in which he 
begged for the children’s prayers, Father Nicholson rises to 
talk to the children, or rather to talk witkhthem. The idea of 
talking with several thousand children may appear somewhat 
astonishing. In most cases the experiment would result in a 
' pandemonium. Bit Father Nicholson can play on a vast audi- 
ence of children as on an organ, and evoke the most orderly 
music. One moment they will be shrieking with delight at 
his graphic representation of a boy burning his fingers, to be 
checked in an instant by the lifting of a hand; at another 
they will yell in concert their protestations of loyalty to their 
faith. (‘‘ That’s the noise that killed the Education Bill,” said 
my neighhor, with a catch in his voice); a moment later they 
will be parrying the Father’s efforts to catch them tripping in 
their religious instruction. In short, they are enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly and are having their imaginations impressed 
with a scene which may help them in later years when they 
find themselves battling with the world’s seductions or dis- 
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couraged by its indifference to higher ideals. Two such meet- 
ings take place in order to accommodate the Catholic children 
in the local schools. 

One more scene. This time the Free Trade Hall is occu- 
pied by men—save, indeed, for the thousand women who have 
been unable to find room in the lesser Hall for their own 
meeting and are meekly admitted to the men’s mass meeting. 
The audience is put into a good humor during the first part of 
the programme by the efforts of a popular entertainer. Then 
the Bishop of the diocese rises to introduce the orator of the 
evening, Dr. Keane, O.P., upon whom, as the chairman puts it, 
the mantle of Father Thomas Burke is generally recognized to 
have fallen. 

The distinguished Dominican then rises; indeed, it seems 
as if he will never have done rising, for nature has gifted him 
with a colossal figure, made all the more impressive by the 
graceful habit of his Order. His theme is Catholic Truth, and 
he holds his hearers from the beginning. The hand of the 
clock sweeps round the dial (was it twice?) unnoticed as, with 
impressive gesture and range of voice, which rises to thunder 
and sinks to the softest modulation, the orator speaks of the 
beauty of Catholic Truth and the cowardly attacks showered 
upon it from all sides to-day. Round after round of vocifer- 
ous cheering breaks the thread of the discourse. The audience 
are moved to a degree seldom witnessed in this staid country 
as they see a sight none too common in these days—that of 
a man stirred by deep feeling and able to express and com- 
municate it by the medium of the rolling periods and sonorous 
phrases and dramatic gesture which we associate with the 
greatest orators: of a bygone age. 

Here must end these somewhat disjointed notes of what 
was in many ways a remarkable gathering. Shortcomings 
might, of course, be pointed out and disappointments recorded, 
but it would be an ungrateful task to dwell upon them here. 
The situation of the Catholic body in England is at present an 
anxious one, and we need not dwell apon the internal causes 
which give reason for the anxiety. We shall do better to 
fortify ourselves with the reflection that the Conference did 
much useful work, opened out valuable fields for Catholic ac- 
tivity, and impressed upon many an increased devotion to the 
sacred cause of Christ’s Church. 











JULIANA’S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 


BY PAMELA GAGE. 


Wet was a pity in a way about Juliana Lynam, said 
the kindly neighbors, for the woman meant well. 
Her meaning well had resulted in making miser- 
able the lives of some half-dozen people. There 
was first her brother-in-law, Felix McCarthy— 
perhaps he was not exactly her brother-in-law, for Marcella 
McCarthy, Felix’s dead wife, had been only the step-sister of 
Juliana. There was his old mother, who was helpless with 
rheumatism in the lower limbs, who sat in her fireside corner 
knitting rapidly and listening with a kind of patient anguish 
to Juliana as she flounced hither and thither, scolding the chil- 
dren, harassing the servant, driving out the dogs, screaming 
at the hens, and generally making life hideous for everybody, 
‘while throwing out a hint—not at all a dark one—now and 
again about them who sat doing nothing and weren’t worth 
the bread they ate. There were four small McCarthys, whom 
Juliana was incessantly scolding and shaking when they got in 
her way. These, however, had learnt, as such oppressed things 
will, to keep out of Juliana’s way, and once free of the house 
they contrived to be happy enough, forgetting their tyrant. 

There was another person whom Juliana fretted and worried, 
although she was not under the McCarthy roof, and that was 
a near neighbor, Nannie O'Keeffe. 

Now Nannie was a delightful creature, although she was no 
longer very young, and bright silver hairs were showing amid 
her nut-brown tresses. She was soft and laughing, tender and 
lovely, and changeful as the Irish skies. It was a thousand 
pities she should have been sacrificed to her brothers and grown 
into old-maidenhood. Not that Nannie would have accepted 
that point of view. She was tremendously proud and fond of 
her boys, who were now doing her credit in various honorable 
walks of life. If she was a bit lonely and empty-handed and 
hearted for them in the old farmhouse, where she was now 
alone after having reared them all, she made no complaint. 
Presently they would be sending their babies home to her. 
Meanwhile she had everybody’s children within reach to love 
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and to be loved by; best of all were Felix McCarthy’s children, 
when only she could carry them off to Ballingarry for a little 
while. 

She had passionate impulses of pity too for Felix and for 
old Mrs. McCarthy; often the tears flashed in her eyes over 
them; and yet she was one of the first to say that it was a 
pity for Juliana, the creature, so it was, to be annoying herself 
and everybody else, seeing that she meant nothing but every- 
body’s good. 

It was not always easy to get hold of the children, for 
Juliana had a somewhat unaccountable ‘antipathy to Nannie 
O’Keeffe, whom the whole world loved. The children on their 
outings were forbidden to wander towards Ballingarry, where 
there was always a tender welcome awaiting them. If Nannie 
ran in to sit a while with the old granny in the chimney- 
corner, Juliana would make such a banging of pots and pans, 
such a hustling and driving and shrieking at the live-stock 
and the humans within reach, that the two could hardly hear 
each other speak; and after a fretted hour or so the old woman 
would make despairing signs to Nannie to be going, and Nan- 
nie would get up and go quietly away, often without the civil- 
ity of a parting nod from Juliana. 

The old woman in the chimney-corner, who knew many’ 
things when Juliana would permit her to think, could have told 
Nannie O’Keeffe the cause of Juliana’s antipathy. Juliana was 
jealous, or so the old womanthought. When Juliana had come 
swooping down on them after ‘poor Marcella’s death, and grasped 
all authority into her two hands, she might or might not have 
had an idea of consoling Felix in time. There was no reason 
against a man marrying his step-sister-in-law. But if she had 
any such idea, she had set about the best way of defeating it. 
She had harassed poor Felix—a big, fair, handsome fellow, with 
a constitutional inability, it seemed, to hold his own against a 
woman—dreadfully. He adored the children and was devoted 
to the old mother. To see these helpless creatures oppressed 
had often almost brought him to the point of resisting Juliana. 
The thing that had kept him short of the point was the feel- 
ing that Juliana, according to her lights, was doing her best. 
It was because she did too much for him and his that she was 
ill-tempered and made the house a misery for them all. 

For Juliana had an unfortunate love of housewifery. It 
manifested itself in an incessant whirlwind of cleaning and tidy- 
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ing. She was afoot at an unearthly hour in the morning, and 
spent her days in an incessant fatigue. None of them could 
live up to Juliana’s standard of cleanliness. The children who 
dirtied their pinafores and muddied their boots, poor Felix who 
brought his pipe and his brogues into the newly-polished 
rooms, the old woman who required so much doing for her, 
the easy-going Irish servants, were at least as great a fret and 
worry to Juliana as she was to them. 

She had been pretty once, with a fair, sharp prettiness, 
bound to be spoilt in time by shrewishness. Marcella had been 
gentle and insipid, and had left little mark on her husband’s 
life either in her presence or her departure. But in those lat- 
ter years of Juliana’s rule, Marcella shone a gentle saint by 
comparison; and Juliana had lost all her prettiness through 
her incessant fretfulness. 

There had been a time long ago, before Marcella was dreamt 
of, when Felix McCarthy, who was a friend and intimate of 
the O’Keeffe boys, had been head over ears in love with Nan- 
nie. He had spoken, or tried to speak, but Nannie was too 
much taken up with her boys to listen. How could she leave 
her boys, with so much to be done for them, to marry any 
one? Felix had perhaps been too easily repulsed. He had 
gone away and troubled Nannie no more with his suit; and 
presently, meeting Marcella Lynam, her kittenish prettiness 
and large, languishing eyes had put Nannie out of his mind 
for a brief foolish season, at the end of which he found himself 
married to Marcella and bound to make the best of it and think 
no more of Nannie. 

There were times when he sought refuge with the old friend 
who had never been his sweetheart, resting for a while in the 
peace of her kind, charming presence, in the quietness of her 
shabby, comfortable old house, where the fire always burnt 
brightly and there was an armchair by the hearth for a man 
to loll in while he smoked his pipe. Why, Nannie O’Keeffe’s 
parlor was redolent of vanished masculine presences. The boys 
had lounged there as they would and had desired nothing bet- 
ter. Looking about him, Felix McCarthy could recall Tom 
and Larry and Fergus and Hugh, who were far away, and 
Bryan, who was dead. What good days and nights those had 
been, when they were all boys together and brought their 
work and their play to Nannie’s parlor, and were never rebuked 
for any of their slovenly, masculine ways. 
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He was standing one wet December morning with his back 
to the fire in Nannie’s parlor. Nannie sat and sewed at a 
tiny garment for Tom’s first-born. Looking down at her bent 
head, with its neat division, Felix noticed for the first time 
how silvery Nannie’s hair was becoming, although it still waved 
and curled as it had done in her girlhood. 

It was restful to see her sit and sew. She was wearing a 
little muslin apron with tiny scarlet bows on the shoulder- 
straps. It struck Felix that an apron like that was a pretty, 
comfortable, womanly thing, not a bit like Juliana’s check 
overalls, that rustled wherever she went. Nannie’s voice was 
rich and low. It matched the warm brown of her complexion 
and her brown eyes. When she smiled at him, with a flash 
of white teeth, her eyes smiled too; little golden lights awoke 
in the depths of them and played there till the sweep of her 
heavy lashes covered them again. She had rather thick eye- 
brows, as is usual in the Irish beauty of her type. Juliana 
had thought them ungenteel. Felix wondered how any one 
could object to them. 

Nannie was smiling now because they were planning, like 
a pair of conspirators, all sorts of merry things for Christmas. 
A most extraordinary thing had happened—a thing so bewil- 
deringly strange and delightful that Felix had had to run 
across from the field, where he was supposed to be superin- 
tending farming operations, in order to spread the news to 
Nannie. 

Juliana had intimated her intention of spending the Christ- 
mas away from home. A _ genteel friend of hers, whom she 
had known up in Dublin before she came down to slaving for 
an ungrateful family, a Mrs. Finnegan-Flanagan—Juliana in- 
sisted on the double name—was taking Juliana to spend the 
Christmas holidays in England, at a place which was described 
in the advertisements as being a nobleman’s mansion in a 
splendid park of fifty acres. Riding, shooting, golfing, hunt- 
ing, motoring, were to be among the out-door diversions, 
Dancing, theatricals, bridge tournaments, a Christmas Tree, 
among the indoor ones. 

“I have never had a holiday since the day I came to look 
after you, Felix,” Juliana had said, with the air of injury 
which conveyed that every one else’s life was made up of 
holidays. ‘‘I suppose you'll be able to get on without me?” 

“Indeed, we will,” said Felix with a heartiness he was 
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only made aware of by Miss Lynam’s glowering eye. He tried 
to make it up by a stammering speech to the effect that Juli- 
ana had earned a holiday if ever any one had; but she was 
beyond propitiation. 

‘You seem well-pleased to get rid of me,” she said with 
asperity. “It would serve you right if I wasn’t to come back 
to you at all. A nice way you’d be inthen. As Mrs. Finne- 
gan-Flanagan says, ’tis a great foolishness for me, so it is, to 
be slaving after your children when I might be enjoying my- 
self; and me with a bit of money of my own, too.” 

It was true that Juliana had a bit of money of her own; 
and it had suffered no decrease during the years she had kept 
house for her brother-in-law. Indeed, it had seemed only in 
the justice of things to her that she should repay herself for 
all her hard work out of the money she administered; and she 
did not rate her own value too low, so that Felix was often 
puzzled to account for the discrepancy between the sums of 
money he gave out for the housekeeping and the rather scanty 
supplies of food and other things which Juliana provided. 

He went through the scene now for Nannie O'Keeffe, with 
a leisurely humor, which was none the less delightful because 
it was somewhat rueful. 

‘Sure, God help her, the creature,’”’ Nannie said. ‘‘Isn’t 
she always wearing the life out of herself, all to no end? I’m 
sorry for her, so I am; but I don’t know”’—she said the words 
with a conscious deliberation—‘“‘ but what I’m sorrier for you 
and the children, Felix, to say nothing of your mother. It’s 
a pity she wouldn’t be staying away altogether.” 

A little color came to her face as she said it; but Felix, 
stupid fellow, did not see it. 

“‘ Anyhow, we'll have fine times this Christmas,’’ he said. 
“Twill be the good, old-fashioned Christmas we’ll be having. 
The children don’t know yet that she’s going. What at all 
will we do to make them happy, Nannie?” 

‘‘There’s many a thing we can do,” said Nannie, the color 
ebbing away again from her cheek. “But, sure, God bless 
them! they’re that lovable that they’d be happy enough with 
just you and me and the granny. ’Tis a pity they couldn’t 
be happy their own innocent way.” 

A day or two before Juliana took her departure Felix had 
to leave home on business which would keep him away the 
better part of a week. He was a little alarmed about how 
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Juliana would take it, for she was a person apt to stand on 
her dignity, and it was likely that she would expect her 
brother-in-law’s escort as far as Dublin. 

However, when he broke the news to her, accompanying it 
with a ptopitiatory offering of a five-pound note, Juliana was 
oddly gracious. She bid him not be thinking about her. She 
would be quite safe in the train. Girls of her dignity of bear- 
ing would be safe anywhere. He might expect her back about 
the third week in January, well braced up in mind and body 
to take the direction of his troublesome household once more. 

He came home on the appointed day with an unwonted 
sense of exhilaration, and walked across the bog by a short 
cut to his house. The short December day was closing in 
with a cold light in the western sky, which was reflected in the 
pools of bog-water. He whistled as he walked briskly along. 
He was very glad to be coming home with Juliana away, 
When he had had a meal and time to wash his hands and face 
and change his clothes, he thought, he’d go to see Nannie. 
There were a number of parcels at the station waiting to be 
fetched across to his house, parcels containing the most won- 
derful things for the children, toys and sweets and games, such 
as were forbidden under Juliana’s austere rule—a story-book 
apiece, a warm shawl and the stuff for a new dress for the old 
mother, a trifle for Nannie herself—weren’t they old friends — 
just a pretty old brooch picked up out of an antique shop, 
which he had felt would delight Nannie. She hadn’t many to 
think of her now since the boys had left her. She was a very 
pretty woman still, Why shouldn’t she have pretty things like 
the other women? 

Within sight of his own door a sudden chill fell upon him. 
Where were the children? They were always used to see him 
from afar off and to troop out to meet him, forgetting to be 
sedate, despite Juliana’s scoldings. 

Now there came only Grip the terrier; and he walked 
mournfully, with a dejected tail that scarcely wagged. The 
stormy gleam in the sky fell lower, died out beyond the dis- 
tant hills. The wind sprang up and sighed dismally. 

The house windows were dark. Not so much as a gleam 
of fire-light inthem. He had a sudden foreboding. It looked 
as though some one were dead in it. 

He hurried on. The half-door leading into the kitchen 
was open. There were plain signs of Juliana’s absence, for a 
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brood of chickens clucked about the kitchen. The boldest 
of them were on the table, where some food lay, left appar- 
ently from the maid-servant’s midday meal. Except for the 
fowl the kitchen was empty, empty and disordered, only a 
few sparks showed in the gray ash on the hearth. 

He went on further, opening the door to the parlor. The 
children must be out to tea. Why, of course, they were gone 
down to Nannie’s. And Biddy, the careless hussy, had slipped 
away to the village, leaving the old mother all alone. 

Yes, there she was in the dark corner by the fire. Her 
face looked towards the door eagerly as he entered. He 
heard the click of her rosary-beads. The fire fell in and a 
little flame spurted up. There were tears on the old face. 

‘* Have the children left you by your lone self, mother?” 
he said. ‘That worthless Bridget! Why, your fire is nearly 
out and you have no light.”” He leant forward and took the 
two old hands in his own, fondling them tenderly. ‘ You're 
quite cold, God help you!” he said. ‘‘ They’re bad little 
children, so they are, to leave you by yourself. Is it gone 
over to Nannie’s they are?” 

To his surprise the old woman began to sob—somewhat to 
his alarm, too. What did it mean? Surely nothing could 
have happened to the children ! 

‘*Whisht, mother,” he said, ‘‘ you’re frightening me. Where 
are the boys and the girsha? ” 

“ They’re far enough away, Felix. I told her you wouldn’t 
like it, that it ’ud be the lonely house you’d come home to. 
Sure, I’ve been that low-spirited since they went that I didn’t 
mind what that girl Bridget did. She’s been in and out like 
a dog at a fair ever since. Och, the desolation of it!” 

A wild idea suggested itself to him. 

**It isn’t likely Juliana would be taking them with her?” 
he said slowly. ‘‘ She was never one for children.” 

‘*Not she,” said the old woman shrilly. ‘‘She’s put them 
all to school. ’Tis in the convent in Dublin they are—a 
hundred miles from you and me. I was to tell you she con- 
sidered it was for the best. ’Tis running wild they’d have 
been without her. She’s had it in her mind for some time. 
Sure, she always had her own way with you.” 

He did not hear the implied reproach. -He was moved to 
anger at last; and it shook him as a big wind shakes a tree. 
VOL. XC.—24 
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“My children!” he said. ‘“ My children! That woman—” 

And then, perhaps fortunately, he was inarticulate. 

Bridget, coming in a little later, found the master with a 
sterner mood upon him than she had imagined possible. He 
had made up the fire and lit the lamp, and was searching 
about for the materials to make his old mother a cup of tea. 

He swept Bridget off her feet with the whirlwind of his 
wrath, thereby exciting in her an admiration and attachment 
which his gentleness had never provoked. When he had re- 
duced her to an abject humility he handed her over the tea- 
pot, and, forgetting that he himself had not eaten, walked out 
of the house. 

He knew what he was going to do, although as yet he 
could barely collect his thoughts. He was going to fetch the 
children back to-morrow, and he was going to break Juliana’s 
rule. She had gone too far this time; and her reign was at 
an end forever. 

Mechanically his feet took the way to Ballingarry. The 
storm had got up and the wind was shrieking about him as 
he walked, but he was hardly conscious of it. A few drops 
of rain fell, the precursors of a wet night. 

He was within a few yards of the white wall with green 
palings a-top, behind which the long white house under its 
thatch stood prettily surrounded by a garden. An outside car 
met him coming from the opposite direction. The light of 
the lamps flashed on his face and the driver of the car pulled 
up. It was Father Tom, the parish priest. 

‘“‘I hear the children are gone to school, Felix,” he said. 
“‘Wasn’t it very sudden? And they so little! Surely you 
could have kept Nora and Rody at home? I’m not saying a 
word against the nuns up in Dublin, but we’ve a very good 
convent school of our own.” 

His voice was slightly offended. Father Tom expected to 
be consulted in the affairs of his parishioners, and this send- 
ing the children to school particularly affected him. 

Felix came forward and laid his hand on the rug that 
covered Father Tom’s knees. His hand yet trembled with the 
passion that had swept him. 

***Tis the cold, unnatural father you must think me,” he 
said, ‘“‘to be ready to do without them. Let alone that it 
would break my old mother’s heart. It was that woman, 
Juliana.” He spoke the name as though he could hardly en- 
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dure to do it. “If I was to let myself go, Father Tom, may- 
be you’d rather not be hearing me. Sure, I’ve been a poor 
fool all these years, and no wonder the woman despised me. 
’Tisn’t the children will go out of it, but Juliana Lynam. I’m 
going to Dublin by the night mail.” 

“ Quite right, quite right!” said Father Tom heartily. 
‘Juliana took too much on herself, a great deal too much. 
They’re but small to be outside the four walls of their father’s 
house. Where would they be but in it? The old granny’s 
terribly fond of them, God help her! ’Tis a pity now they 
couldn’t be having a mother instead of Juliana.” 

He looked slyly at Felix’s agitated face, on which the 
lamp cast its lights and shadows. 

“You were going to tell Nannie about it?” he said in a 
voice which he tried in vain to rob of any suggestion. ‘Quite 
right, too. Nannie’ll console you. She’s a good girl is Nan- 
nie, God bless her! ’Tis a shame she shouldn’t be making 
some man happy. She’s thrown away at Ballingarry, by her 
lone self, so she is.” 

Felix looked up at him suddenly and a wild surmise dawned 
in his eyes. It was as though he were looking on new heavens 
and a new earth. 

Father Tom laughed gently to himself, then touched up 
the horse. 

“Well, good night, Felix”; he said “and good luck! I'll 
look in to-morrow evening to see if the children are any the 
worse for their travels. You'll be home with them by five 
o’clock.” ‘ 

After he had driven away, Felix McCarthy stood for at 
least three minutes staring into the light that was flooding all 
his soul and all his life. Was it possible that Nannie should 
be his after all for the asking? Nannie who, he realized all 
at once, was the one woman for him, had always been the one 
woman for him! No wonder he was blinded by the sudden 
light. 

He came in on Nannie a few minutes later, Nannie, warm 
and sweet in fire-light, just sitting down to her tea. She 
looked up at him as he came in, and there was a smoldering 
fire in her eye for which he loved her none the less. 

“You didn’t know about it?” she said. ‘‘ Julianasaid you 
knew. They were crying fit to break their hearts as they 
went. I know they nearly broke mine. I went down to see 
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them, whether Juliana liked it or not. Will you let me take 
the granny over here? ’Twill be the sad Christmas for her.” 

Felix advanced a step or two to where she stood on the 
hearth-rug. All the fury seemed to have died down in him in 
the happy peace of her presence. He bowed his head till it 
rested on her shoulder, and said very gently: 

“Don’t leave us to Juliana any more, Nannie. Sure we all 
want you—the old mother and the children and I. ’Tis the 
wretched life she’s led us.” 

“TI thought you’d never ask me, Felix,” she said in a 
whisper at his ear; and he felt the sudden glowing of her as 
though he held a rose in his arms. 


















Juliana came home earlier than was expected. She had 
quarreled with Mrs. Finnegan-Flanagan, and she was extreme- 
ly annoyed at the non-receipt of letters from home; besides 
which, the nobleman’s mansion had proved a delusion and a 
snare, and Juliana was heartily glad to get out of it. 

She returned unannounced, nursing her wrath to keep it 
warm, and quite unsuspicious as the mail train flashed by her 
somewhere between Holyhead and Chester that it was carrying 
a letter which would have made her return to Kilmore quite 
unnecessary. 

She was driven from the station by Andy Dumphy, the 
most taciturn of his kind, and your Irish carman is abnormal- 
ly. taciturn by nature, only coming out of his shell unwillingly 
to entertain the stranger who expects it of him. Andy sat, a 
wooden image of taciturnity, on the side of the car, parted 
from Miss Lynam by her stack of luggage. It was no use 
asking him questions. Juliana was unpopular with the poorer 
neighbors. Her lips tightened as she sent Andy a thought. 
There would be a tussle presently over the fare. Juliana always 
disputed payments. 

However, for once, Andy said nothing as she tossed him a 
coin. He had driven her straight into the farmyard instead 
of approaching the house by the hall-door way. The kitchen 
was lit up brightly. There was a roaring fire. It was still 
well within Twelfth Night; and the holly and ivy were yet 
up. A piece of beef was turning round on the spit before 
the fire. A strange girl, in a neat cap and apron, was in the 
kitchen. 

Juliana stood and stared. It gave Andy Dumphy an op- 
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portunity to whisk down her trunk with a willingness he had 
not often shown in her service. He had it on his shoulder and 
was following her as she lifted the latch of the parlor door. 
Andy was able to tell it all afterwards, discarding his tacitur- 
nity for the occasion. 

Juliana had whisked into the parlor to demand the reason 
for these extraordinary happenings, and Andy was close on 
her heels and had set down the trunk at the foot of the stair- 
case which led from the parlor to the bedrooms above. 

What Juliana had intended to say can only be guessed at, 
for what she saw struck her dumb. The round table was set 
for a meal, with a white cloth upon it, highly polished glasses 
and silver, flowers and fruit as a centre piece, and the hanging 
lamp above it swathed in a perfect forest of holly with its 
scarlet berries. There was a roaring fire. In the chimney- 
corner sat the old granny, furbished up incredibly, and look- 
ing as blessed an old lady as could well be imagined. 

The four children, who ought by rights to have been at 
school in Dublin, were sprawling on the hearthrug, playing 
with their toys and with Grip, the Irish terrier, who was never 
allowed into the house under Juliana’s reign. Recognizing her, 
Grip wagged his tail deprecatingly and looked all manner of 
apologies for being alive. 

In the midst of the group, side by side, sat Felix McCarthy 
and Nannie O'Keeffe. There was an unmistakably gala air 
about them. Nannie was wearing a dress of a soft lavender 
color which became her amazingly. They sat hand in hand, 
So sudden was Juliana’s entrance that they still sat in that 
lover-like attitude for fully thirty seconds under her unfriendly 
eyes. 

At last she found words. ait 

‘*It’s easy to see I wasn’t missed,” she gasped. ‘“* Yet all 
these years I’ve slaved, doing my best for my sister’s children. 
Why are they here and not at their good school?” 

Felix stood up, putting Nannie away from him with a ten- 
der gentleness, and stood between her and Juliana, as though 
he would intercept Juliana’s wrath. 

“Indeed you meant well, Juliana,” he said in his deliber- 
ate, gentle voice. ‘‘ But it wasn’t always as good as you 
meant it to be. I’ve written to you. I suppose you didn’t 
get the letter. You’re very welcome to stay a bit, if you’re 
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disposed to be friendly. You see, Nannie and I were married 
last Wednesday. We've just come back from a bit of a honey- 
moon. It might have been longer if we could have made our- 
selves happy away from the old mother and the children. I 
took the children away from school, Juliana. It was well- 
meant, but how could you think we’d be happy without 
them?” 

Juliana put her hand once or twice to her throat while her 
brother-in-law made his leisurely speech. She looked around 
the room, bright as it had never been in her time, with all 
the good things in use, the linen and the glass and the silver, 
which she had kept jealously locked up. They had all seemed 
amazingly happy when she had broken in upon them. Now 
they sat with a little cloud of consternation on their happiness, 
for the moment, because she was there and furious. 

‘I hope you’ve had a pleasant holiday,” went on Felix, 
“‘a very pleasant holiday, Juliana. You'll take off your bonnet 
and have a bit with us? Andy’ll be taking up your boxes.” 

Andy advanced a step or two, but Juliana turned round 
upon him. 

‘‘Stay where you are, man!” she said furiously. Then 
she made an ironical bow to Felix McCarthy. ‘I’ve had a 
very pleasant holiday, thank you,” she said. “ After all my 
slavery for you! It’s going to be all holidays with me from 
this minute. Andy Dumphy, take back my boxes to the car.” 

** Sure, where would you be going to, Juliana?” her brother- 
in-law asked amicably. ‘‘ There isn’t a train out of here till ten 
o’clock. Sit down, woman, and eat a bit before you go.” 

“You poor creature!”’ responded Juliana; and having 
hurled that shaft she flung open the parlor door and stalked 
forth majestically, never to return. 

“I’m not sure but what she was right,” Felix said when 
the sound of the car-wheels had died in distance and the 
children had begun to play again. ‘“‘’Twas the poor creature 
I was to be putting up with her so long. I wonder you ever 
looked at me, asthoreen.” 

He slid his arm about his wife’s yet slender waist and 
pressed his lips on her hair, while the old mother gazed at 
them with a smile like a benediction. 

‘Sure ’twas a pity,” said Mrs. Felix aeenitastmiaeiin. “the 
creature having her holiday spoilt.”. 




















CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
BY EMILIE LOUISE HALEY. 


HE world must admire the wise solicitude of the 
Church for the welfare of her children, as mani- 
fested in her constant watchfulness in the matter 
of their reading. While she recognizes the bless- 

“es ings of literature, she does not fail to see the 

Seni lurking i in immoral and irreligious writings. While the 

Public Library exercises a praiseworthy vigilance in excluding 

from its collection books of doubtful moral tone, still it cannot 

be expected to show that strict care which Catholic principles 
require, and by which the mind and the heart are equally safe- 
guarded. The man of religious faith must avoid not only the 
immoral book, but also the irreligious book. This leads us to 
the consideration of a subject of vital importance to the Catho- 
lic public and to the library authorities as well, namely, the 
selection and care of Catholic literature in Public Libraries. 
In THE CATHOLIC WORLD for July is expressed the opinion 
that the establishment of Catholic libraries is a thing imprac- 
ticable. In view of this the Catholic public should be more 
willing to consider the advantages held out by the Public Libra- 
ries, which are ready to supply to Catholic readers the literature 
they require and invite Catholic patronage, not only to increase 
their already wide usefulness, but also to vindicate their claim 
as impartial disseminators of knowledge and truth. That libra- 
ries organized to supply general wants may likewise respond 
to special needs necessitates a new order of requirements, but 
the efficiency of prominent libraries in meeting these require- 
ments has already been demonstrated—notably in the city of 

Cleveland, where a highly satisfactory system has been insti- 

tuted. The writer may be pardoned for setting forth in outline, 

at least, an account of the effort which has there been made 
for perfecting this system. 





The library authorities have endeavored to provide a fair 
representation of Catholic books in the Public Library, and are 
always ready to give particular thought and care to the choice 
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of Catholic literature. About a year ago a special effort was 
made to care for the library wants of the Catholic people 
with systematic care. This work has been placed in charge 
of Catholic assistants. One of these has supervision of Catho- 
lic institutions in the city, with a view to supplying the books 
required by all classes of the Catholic reading public. It is 
evident that such a person should have perfect sympathy with 
the principles of Catholic education, and a thorough under- 
standing of that for which the Catholic educators are striving. 
The experiment thus far has been successful, and has received 
the cordial endorsement of pastors and teachers. Under this 
supervision Catholic colleges, schools, clubs, and reading cir- 
cles, as well as the general public, may receive the most effi- 
cient service, especially in all reference work pertaining to 
Catholic subjects, and, as a result, clubs and reading circles 
are deriving great benefit from the Library. The represent- 
ative of the Library visits them, prepares lists, and supplies 
them with collections of books, according to their needs. A 
peculiar feature of the work is the Sodality Library. The li- 
brarian deposits in the Sodality room a collection of a hundred 
books, to be changed every three months. These are not all 
professedly Catholic books, a fair proportion deals with general 
literature, and some with well-chosen fiction; every book in 
the collection, however, is passed upon by the Catholic super- 
visor, and is perfectly safe for the young Catholic reader. 
One of the members of the Sodality is responsible for the col- 
lection and has charge of the loan system. 

Perhaps the greatest help has been given to the teachers 
and students in the colleges and schools, to which the Library 
has really become an adjunct, In the preparation of all sup- 
plementary work, debates and literary competitions, the teach- 
ers and the Library supervisor co-operate. The teachers are 
familiar with the resources of the Library on all subjects re- 
quired by the students, and the Library authorities strive to 
meet the needs of the schools and colleges. The grammar 
schools are visited at regular intervals, the wants of each 
teacher noted, and the required books are supplied from the 
Library. This plan provides for the establishment of a de- 
posit station in every school. In some instances a strict super- 
vision is kept of the children who visit the Library, and re- 
ports are made to the principals of the schools regarding the 
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conduct and reading of the children. This close association 
with institutions soon made it apparent to the Library authori- 
ties, that a number of Catholic books must be added, in order 
to provide for the increasing patronage of the Catholic people. 
A choice of books for adults was made, and these books, sub- 
sequently added, form the foundation of an excellent Catholic 
Library in the collection for older readers, 

In the early stages of the undertaking a request was made 
to the Cleveland Public Library for a list of the Catholic 
books in the Library. The librarian had the list compiled by 
a Catholic assistant. While previous lists .of Catholic books 
were used as references, they -were not accepted without veri- 
fying every author in the Library. It sometimes happens that 
authors listed as Catholics are, upon investigation, found to be 
not of the faith, and hence the research required in this cause 
has been well worth while. Further, this list has the advan- 
tage of annotations on books in the religious and various 
other classes; namely, short comments and criticisms. This 
list of Catholic books will be distributed to all Catholics in the 
city, through the combined efforts of the Public Library and a 
local council of the Knights of Columbus. Besides listing the 
Catholic books in the Library, a supplementary list in every 
classification was made of the desirable books which were 
wanting. These books were purchased, in order that the list 
might be truly representative. A list of these new Catholic 
books was published in the local Catholic newspaper. They 
are books of standard worth, and when it became known that 
they had been added to the Library the demand for them was 
most satisfying. In this case, the supply created the demand, 
and the experiment was equally as successful as in the work 
with the institutions where the demand created the supply. 

During the year the compiler of the catalogue of Catholic 
books gave a series of talks on Catholic literature, and the 
worth and characteristics of the Catholic books added to the 
Libtary. These talks were given to the heads of the depart- 
ments and to the librarians at the branch library which had the 
largest collection of Catholic books. While employed on the 
catalogue, the compiler devoted some time to the main circulat- 
ing department. Here it was her duty to meet, among others, 
all grades of Catholic readers, and to make known to them the 
resources of the Library, particularly in Catholic literature, 
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The study of Catholic literature is a specialty, and covers a 
wide field of general knowledge. There are degrees along 
which the reader must advance; as, for instance, some will find 
interest in Newman’s Afologia, or The Stonyhurst Series, while 
others must be led step by step from the lighter fiction, 
through interesting and enlivening biographies and essays, on 
to ethics and religion. In thus fitting the book to the indi- 
vidual need, the circulation of books becomes a mission, and 
possesses great possibilities. 

The reading public, no matter of what religious belief, is 
beneficially served by the wise selection of Catholic books. 
To one who knows the contents and value of the introduction 
of Pastor’s History of the Popes, that rare study of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, how satisfactory it is to be able to give it to 
the club-woman who wants “just a study of the attitude of 
the Romish Church towards the Renaissance of letters in 
Italy,’ and one’s experience is rich with such instances. And 
so, in Cleveland, the attempt to solve the problem of circulat- 
ing Catholic literature has received a hearty welcome; the ex- 
tent of the work, its wide-spreading influence, its glorious op- 
portunities, and its sure reward are being realized. Thus far, 
the good work has been confined principally to the children 
and the schools. To reach out and to serve the large body 
of Catholic men and women, to acquaint them with the re- 
sources of, and to aid them to use, the Library which they 
help to support, and which they have the right to use, is the 
further hope of the Library .authorities. 


The ideal solution of the problem of how the Public Li- 
brary may benefit Catholics lies in the perfect co-operation of 
the Public Library authorities and Catholics. The part sus- 
tained by the Public Library in this plan of co-operation is 
principally to furnish Catholic books. And this should be 
done, not because they are demanded and used, but because 
every reputable Public Library should, for its own sake, in- 
clude the representative Catholic books. Surely the Catholic 
Church and its numerous religious institutions and its mem- 
bers have held a vastly important position in the world’s his- 
tory. No one would attempt to.deny the influence of the 
Church in all ages. Therefore, every Public Library, in order 
to attest its worth and its thoroughness, should have on its 
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shelves all the best Catholic books; the books that explain the 
philosophy and the teaching of the Church; Catholic authors 
narrating the life of Christ; books of Catholic devotion; 
Catholic lives of the saints and of the popes; Catholic essay- 
ists; Catholic historians and the best Catholic fiction; Catholic 
reference books and the leading Catholic periodicals; and this 
class of literature should be supplied absolutely regardless of 
its possible use by Catholics. The traditional opinion that the 
purchase of Catholic books should be regulated solely by the 
demand for them must go by the board. 

In a Public Library, into which pours the “ annual cata- 
ract of literature,” it is but just to expect a fair representation 
of Catholic books. The same policy that is followed in gen- 
eral book selection should be observed in selecting Catholic 
books. A certain percentage of the general fund is used for 
the purchase of books. The book reviews and the publishers 
are studied with a view to selecting the desirable new books 
in every class; also the requests of the public are considered 
and granted, with certain exceptions; in this way every class 
of literature is continually being enlarged. Take, for instance, 
the minor subject of foreign missions; a reader asking for the 
latest publication in missionary work would be sure to find it 
in a Public Library, no matter how far distant the scene of 
the mission or how obscure the author. And this collection is 
provided for a very small fraction of the reading public. It 
is only a certain class of Christians who zealously watch the 
progress of foreign missions; and yet the Public Library very 
properly supplies them with the latest publications in this 
sub-division of literature. Catholic literature certainly consti- 
tutes a very large and important class and should surely re- 
ceive as much consideration as is given to less important 
subjects. Therefore we are convinced that with regard to 
Catholic books, the same policy should hold as with regard to 
books on other subjects. That is, Catholic books should be 
procured by the Public Library not because they may be used, 
but because they are requisite, in order that the library may 
have a representative collection on an important subject. 

It must also be apparent that for the efficiency of the 
Public Library in this field the choice of a Catholic librarian 
to have supervision of Catholic literature is a necessity, in 
view of the practical impossibility of any one not imbued with 
the spirit of Catholic culture and ignorant of the Catholic 
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viewpoint fulfilling the requirements of this position. Experi- 
ence proves the value of Catholic librarians; this has been 
recognized by the Librarian of Cleveland, who believes that the 
entrance of qualified Catholics into this field is advantageous 
to the Public Library. These Catholic librarians must possess 
the general qualifications of the ‘librarian, and in addition to 
this a knowledge of Catholic literature and sympathy with 
Catholic educational principles. Particular stress should be 
placed on the importance of Catholic children’s librarians, 
They must have all the training of the children’s librarians, 
and, besides this, special culture along Catholic lines of thought, 
to enable them to guard the reading of Catholic children. 

An unusual interest has been awakened all over the coun- 
try in regard to the work with children in. Public Libraries. 
This field is most fertile. To children what a_ storehouse a 
library is! How they revel in its treasures, how they browse 
there and take in every idea, and accept as truth, not, to be dis- 
proved, the merest fancy couched in the simplest words. It is 
in childhood that we are least critical, and it is then that the 
seeds of truth and falsehood become imbedded for life. It is 
in youth that the mind is most receptive, and is most credu- 
lously satisfied with the printed page. It is difficult to alter an 
impression obtained in childhood. How many of us have striven 
at some time to correct a wrong impression, the never- failing 
retort being: ‘‘But, I read it in a book.” Therefore Catholic 
educators, before endorsing the movement, wisely insist that 
the Catholic children receive.in the libraries books which will 
promote their spiritual welfare. They maintain that the child’s 
mind cannot subsist on a sawdust diet, and that infidelity will 
surely be the outcome of a careless and unsubstantial reading. 

We know that the Public Children’s Library is chosen with 
particular care for the moral tone of books; at the same time 
it is advisable that the distribution of these books to Catholic 
children should devolve upon a Catholic; for only a Catholic 
mind can detect the insidious attacks upon the Catholic religion 
found too often in juvenile books. Infinitely more important 
than the choice of a book for a certain grade, or the placing 
of an enticing myth into the hands of an eager child, or the 
selection of the latest book on toy- making for the boy of me- 
chanical bent, more important a hundredfold is the particular 
care required of the conscientious librarian to protect the heart 
and mind of a Catholic child against the innuendoes of irre- 
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ligious or bigoted writers. These provisions on the part of the 
Public Library would work wonders in the practical solution 
of the problem of how Catholics can safely be supplied with 
books in Public Libraries and, in all reason, would remove all 
hesitancy of the Church authorities in sanctioning unrestricted 
use of the Public Library by the faithful. 

And now what shall we expect from the Catholic public 
when the Library has done its share? In a word, the use of 
the books. It is unnecessary to urge this point, since time 
and again Catholic leaders of thought, lecturers, journals, and 
federations have insisted that Catholics manifest an intelligent 
interest in the Public Library. This principle, however, may 
be laid down—that whatever contributes to the general culture 
of Catholics will also foster the use of the Public Library. 
Catholic reading circles and guilds, as they are formed for edu- 
cational purposes, should profit by the means of culture offered 
by the Public Library. Through Catholic societies the use of 
the Library should be systematically encouraged. The Knights 
of Columbus have done good work in many places by obtain- 
ing Catholic lists. They no doubt realize that the listing is a 
small matter compared to the circulating of the books. Every 
parish, through its school or a society, may become a centre 
of library interest and share in the advantages of its system. 
With the children, especially, education and familiarity with the 
library will proceed hand in hand if the school authorities 
feel an absolute trust in the books and their distribution. 

An idea arising from experience in the work suggests that 
a committee of Catholics working with the Public Library au- 
thorities would do much to bring about a perfect sympathy 
between Public Library authorities and the Catholic public. 
The personnel of this committee is important, and for that 
reason it would be advisable that the choice be made by rec- 
ognized Church authorities; they should be cultured, earnest, 
wide-awake, forming a working committee able and willing to 
give time and aid to promote the library interest of Catholics. 

It is the hope of all interested that the happy solution of 
this problem along these or other lines will be reached in the 
near future, and that a perfect understanding and confidence 
will be established. between the members of the Church, the 
patron of learning in all ages, and the Public Library, which 
has been aptly termed “‘ the people’s university.” 











CANADA’S FIRST CHURCH COUNCIL. 


BY A. E. BURKE, D.D. 


HE Church History of our continent has been 
enriched by one more National Council. The 
First Plenary Council of Canada, which will be 
known technically as the “ First Plenary Coun- 
cil of Quebec,” closed its deliberations on All 

Saints’ Day with a solemn signing ot the decrees and the ever- 

touching ceremony of the ‘“‘ Kiss of Peace.’”” The Council as- 

sembled together a great representative body of churchmen, in 
the Basilica of our Lady in the Mother See of Canada, under 
the distinguished presidency of his Excellency, Mgr. Sbarretti, 

Papal Delegate. 

Quebec is a venerable French centre—not over large, and 
retaining many of the marks of the seventeenth-century civili- 
zation which cradled it. Its citadel and ramparts still bespeak 
the warlike ages which we would fain hope have passed away 
forever. It is well equipped with religious institutions—all the 
Orders are found here and the congregations, which are a 
later growth of ecclesiastical polity, have houses and schools 
on every hand. Its great seat of learning, Laval University, 
eloquently expresses the firm and devout Norman French mind in 
education. The University possesses every advantage found in 
progressive university centres, and shelters a little army of sound 
and enthusiastic scholars, who go forth into all the walks of 
Canadian life,and successfully hold their own against all com- 
petitors. The place is essentially religious in its atmosphere, 
and, while the Council added some extra brilliancy to the ec- 
clesiastical side of its life, it brought little in the line of cere- 
mony that even the plainest resident of Quebec had not in 
ordinary life seen over and over again within his city walls. 

There had been considerable discussion as to where the 
Council should be held. Some favored Quebec, some Montreal, 
some Ottawa. The quasi-primatial character of the Quebec 
see doubtlessly influenced the Pope to call it in Quebec, and 
his wisdom was understood by all the fathers—even those who 
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- . were at first most opposed—long before their deliberations were 





brought to a close. There was no other city so universally 
Catholic; no other where the heads of the Church and State 
could work in such perfect accord; no other in which the 
slightest inclination of the delegates would command so com- 
pletely the pious attention of a whole populace. 

The Dominion of Canada has, within two-score years, grown 
rapidly from a few scattered provinces to a great, self-sufficient 
nation. The portions of the new Dominion, which were con- 
sidered by most people a dreary waste when the first trans- 
continental railway was built to keep faith with our Western- 
most provinces, constitute to-day the home-seekers’ paradise. 
Those vast, rich plains, yellow with wheat crops, are now the 
world’s largest granary. The wealth of the field is beyond 
comparison with that of the rich gold mines, or of the forests, 
now so highly regarded, and the teeming treasures of lakes and 
seas. The people flowing into these regions in large numbers 
require the Church’s aid. Indeed, it is in this very portion 
of the continent that the destiny of the Catholic Church of 
Canada will have to be worked out. The Church has been 
there many long years, it is true. She has extended mission- 
ary care to the red man, and ministered to the adventurous 
coureur de bois and the half-breeds whom rude conditions 
scattered over the prairies. But a new, a more highly-organized, 
and a more exacting civilization has come with the colonist 
flood of late years, and the Church has to meet their many 
wants, has to have many priests who will dispense the word of 
God, has to take this great people and their possibilities of 
progress, and lead them to Christ. 

As the work of the Council, there were the varied and vital 
necessities of a national Church to be considered with regard to 
the old organized provinces, and the new ones, still unorganized 
throughout the territories. Therefore, the Holy Father in his wis- 
dom called together this First National Council of Canada, and 
bade all the prelates from the ice-bound regions of the North, 
whose human intercourse is confined almost entirely to the 
Indian and half-breed; from the mountain fastnesses of the 
Pacific, from the sweeping prairies, from the older portions 
known once as Upper and Lower Canada, and from the sea- 
washed divisions of the Atlantic coast. They all assembled, 
some from thousands of miles away, and with their theologians 
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and advisers set themselves to the consideration of the Catho- 
lic problem as it presented itself to them in this favorite land 
of religious freedom and progress. 

From the very outset fortune smiled upon their endeavors. 
Having solemnly invoked the Holy Spirit, and formerly opened 
the sessions, a message was sent to the Holy Father, and the 
precious reply that his Holiness vouchsafed in return was an 
augury of the good which the Council was to effect for the 
welfare of the Church. Another message was sent to the 
King, and the answer despatched by his Majesty augured equally 
well for the good the Council would effect for the well-being 
of the State. It was new to be told by the King, in these 
gracious terms, how he appreciated Catholic duty: “I thank 
your Excellency, and the Archbishops and Bishops associated 
with you, for your telegram of loyalty, which is in harmony 
with the best traditions of the Church of which you are the 
Hierarchy, and of the Dominion where you are assembled. It 
is my constant desire that religious and civil liberty should 
always be enjoyed by my subjects in all parts of the Empire.” 

And what has the Council effected? Nobody can discuss 
its decrees until the Holy Father has approved them. It is 
well understood, however, that the system of legislation en- 
acted by the Baltimore and Latin American Councils has been 
followed with the addenda and restringenda which the necessi- 
ties of the Church of Canada demand. There will be a state- 
ment of doctrine, as is common to all the Church Councils, 
and an accommodation of disciplinary canons; endeavors to 
promote Church progress in every way; and, above and beyond 
all, in value and urgency, the pointing out of national dangers 
to faith and morals which must be grappled with heroically at 
once, so that the vigor of our Catholicity and its purity may 
shine forth before all peoples. The missionary needs in the 
modern sense have also been burnt into our brains, and the 
new methods will get more support and encouragement in the 
future, as the only sure way of saving precious souls to the 
faith. 

This Council lasted over six weeks, and therefore was one 
of the longest national Councils on record. Its deliberations 
were most harmonious and able throughout. It seated 190 
members in all, including over thirty archbishops and bishops, 
four administrators, fifty prelates, a dozen heads of communi- 
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ties, and many theologians and officials. Without exception all 
devoted themselves assiduously to the work of the Council. 

The offices which the Most Reverend President of the 
Council discharged were highly commended. All marveled at 
his grasp of the complex matter under consideration, his 
versatility of genius, and his natural aptitude for the govern. 
ment of large and difficult assemblies of men. In the end the 
bishops approached him, declared their admiration for his con- 
duct of affairs, and presented him with a full purse of gold to 
enable him to carry the precious decrees of their Council to 
Rome for ratification. His generous soul, rejoiced though it 
was at this expression of fealty and affection on the part of 
brother bishops, could not permit him to retain the gift, and 
so he passed it over, amidst a scene of deepest emotion, to 
one of the prelates charged with relieving the immediate ne- 
cessities of the great body of Ruthenian people now so badly 
beset by the wiles of proselytizers in the West. 

The Canadian Church rises up strong and vigorous from 
this Council. Great work still lies before her doubtlessly, but 
closely united to the Chair of Peter, the purity of her faith, 
now to be proclaimed everywhere, must make easy the loyalty 
of her own children to her, and help immeasurably in the 
conquest of the innumerable souls which still yearn for conso- 
lations she alone can afford. As Mgr. Begin, speaking from 
his pulpit as the Council adjourned, so well said: “I have con- 
fidence, my brothers, that from all this there will remain more 
than an agreeable and passing memory. It will be for you all 
to make it consoling and durable. We were asked before the 
Council to pray the Holy Ghost to descend upon us and fill 
us with His light. I ask of you after the Council to pray still 
that this same Sanctifying Spirit may remain with us. During 
the exacting days now drawn to a close we have all learned 
together to love better the Holy Church of God. May we all 
in the future, by our words and works, as by our example and 
virtues, strive to extend more and more her beneficent reign 
throughout this blessed land!” 








Rew Books. 


If one were asked to supply a 
MAKERS OF ELECTRICITY. text to express the spirit of Dr. 
By Potamian and Walsh. Walsh’s labors in the field of 
Christian Apologetics, it would be 
hard to find a better one than Philip’s practical answer to 
Nathanael’s query, whether anything good could come out of 
Nazareth: “‘ Come and see.” Nathanael was simply repeating 
a foolish proverb which had fixed itself in his mind, not be- 
cause he had any proof for it, but because he had heard it so 
often. Philip’s answer was that of a plain man who had gotten 
hold of the facts and was sure of his ground. 

In every age there are many such question- begging phrases 
which gain currency because most people are too lazy to ex- 
amine them. “ Near-Thought” is ‘Mr. Dooley’s” happy title 
for such phrases; and Gelett Burgess would surely rank most 
of them in his list of ‘‘bromidioms.” “The conflict between 
religion and science” is one of these forms of thoughtless 
speech which is frequently on the lips of modern Nathanaels. 
And Dr. Waish, the man with the facts, has been persistently 
urging the invitation of Philip: Come and see. 

In the present work* he has secured the collaboration of 
Brother Potamian, of Manhattan College, a man whose scientific 
attainments have made his name justly celebrated. The bio- 
graphical plan which the authors have adopted enables them 
to combine in pleasing and harmonious form three important 
fields of knowledge: science, history, and religion. 

The selection of names has not been made with reference 
to a pre-arranged apologetic plan; a glance over the list will 
show that it includes the greatest of those who have contri- 
buted in a vital way to the development of the science of 
electricity. Thus, for instance, we find Columbus, Franklin, 
Galvané, Volta, Coulomb, Oersted, Ampére, Ohm, Faraday, 
Clerk-Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin. 

The religious value of the work consists in showing, in the 
words of the authors, that “Every one of these men was a 


* Makers of Electricity: The Lives ofthe Men to Whom We Owe the Great Advances in Elec- 
tricity. By Brother Potamian, F.S.C.,Sc.D. (London), Professor of Physics, Manhattan Col- 
lege, and James J. Walsh, M.D.,Ph.D., LL.D., Dean and Professor of the History of Medicine 
at Fordham University School of Medicine, N.Y. Illustrated. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. 
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firm believer in the great truths of a Providence that guides 
the world, a hereafter of rewards and punishments, and the ne- 
cessity that man is under of rebinding himself to God in re- 
ligion. Most ef them were Catholics, and some of them, like 
Galvané, Volta, Coulomb, and Ampére, devout adherents of 
their religion. Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin were 
profound ‘believers in all the great truths of religion: men of 
strong, beautiful character, who loved their fellows and were 
beloved because of the unselfishness of their Christian charity 
towards all.” 

The studies have been divided about evenly between the 
two authors, each of whom develops his topic in his own way. 
The variety of style is rather agreeable. In this connection it 
is interesting to observe that it is the scientific note which 
dominates in the work of the Christian Brother, and the apolo- 
gist note in the work of the Doctor of Medicine. This is as 
it should be. It disarms criticism, and affords in itself another 
proof of the contention of the authors that devotion to religion 
and to science is a double, but not a divided, duty. 


An extremely valuable history of 

THE ARCHDIOCESE OF Catholicity in Philadelphia comes 

PHILADELPHIA. to us from the pen of Joseph 
Louis J. Kirlin, priest of that 
archdiocese.* The narrative has its beginnings before the 
coming of William Penn, and traces the labors of the pioneer 
Catholic missionaries, the brave, troublous days of the Revo- 
lution, the Hogan defection, the “ Native American” riots of 
1844, and that steady organic growth which has borne its fruit 
in the great diocese as it stands to-day. The mass of material 
sifted and employed in the preparation of the work is astound- 
ing, and the temperately judicial tone of its author on all con- 
troversial points is a matter for congratulation. 

An Appendix of particular local interest contains a brief 
but detailed history of every parish in the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese: while the incidental accounts of the Venerable Bishop 
Neumann, and of the Russian Jesuits (during the suppression 
of Clement XIV. and Pius VI.) make their appeal to all who 
are interested in Church history during modern times. Father 


* Catholicity in Philadelphia from the Earliest Missionaries down to the Present Time. By 
Joseph L. J. Kirlin, Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
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Kirlin has wisely aimed “to consider the Church not as a 
thing apart, but as a vital factor in the city’s life, influencing 
and being influenced in its turn by the various elements of a 
great and growing municipality”; consequently, he produces a 
work of reference with real vitality and human interest. 


If any reader is looking about for the 
SOME RHYMES—AND A successor to John Boyle O'Reilly 
ROSARY. and James Jeffrey Roche, let him 
observe that the popular—and not 
improbable—claimant to their poetic mantles may be found in 
Mr. Denis McCarthy. A second and enlarged edition of the 
latter’s early poems is with us,* containing all of the former 
favorites, and several felicitous additions—notably ‘“‘ The Fields 
of Ballyclare” ; ‘“‘ The Caged Songster”; ‘‘ The Fortune Fairy”; 
and a “Song of Beauty.” These verses, and the best of the 
old, create a standard to which the young poet must, one of 
these days, more exclusively cling. For to perpetuate in a 
volume experiments like “Cheer Up,” or merely topical verses 
(however noble their “‘ purpose’’), is dangerous business. If, as 
has been asserted, almost every Irish priest is potentially a 
great preacher, it is equally a fact that in almost every Irish 
writer there is the making of a true poet. Such are the fire 
and grace and pathos of the Celtic nature! None the less, 
after the initial spark of inspiration, genius is mainly, as de 
Maupassant put it, Jong patience. 


A word of eulogy must be given to the suitable and beau- 
tiful typography of Zhe Book of the Lily,} a little volume mainly 
in praise of the Blessed Among Women, but including mis- 
cellaneous verses of equal merit. The effect of the poems is 
not incomparable to that of a cool hand upon the brow, or of 
quiet candlelight in the dusk which follows after a weary day. 
The lyric ecstasy and white heat of emotion which are essen- 
tial to such great religious poetry as shall subdue even the 
unreligious, are not here. But there is a pleasing sense of 
verbal music, a tender and cloistral devotion, and the dignity 
which comes of simple and soulful things. The opening poem, 
‘*Immaculate,” will recall to many readers the atmosphere of 
Aubrey de Vere’s May Carols. 


* A Round of Rhymes. By Denis A. McCarthy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
t The Book of the Lily; and Other Verses. By a Sister of the Holy Cross. Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Ave Maria Press. 
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Washington Gladden—that name 

RECOLLECTIONS. has a familiar and grateful sound 

By Washington Gladden. to the Catholics of the United 

States whose memory is keen of 

the troublous events of half a generation ago. It is a name 

which bears associations of liberty and rejoicing which lie 

deeper than the obvious puns that it suggests. In the sudden 

outbreak of anti-Catholic hostility known as the A. P. As 

movement, his was the strongest voice raised in the Protestant 

pulpit in defence of American principles of liberty of con- 

science. He spoke out boldly when the vast majority of his 

brethren were either fanning the flames of bigotry or keeping 
silence through fear. 

In this book of reminiscences* he narrates the events of 
those times and his own share in them briefly and modestly, 
Speaking of the growth of this “epidemic of unreason and 
bigotry,” he pays a deserved tribute to the attitude of those 
who were the object of attack: 


It cannot be said that the Roman Catholics had recently 
done anything to excite this antipathy: all their tendencies 
had been in the direction of more friendly relations with their 
Protestant neighbors. And while this fury was in the air, 
their behavior was, for the most part, altogether admirable. 
They endured, with great forbearance, the monstrous false- 
hoods which were told about them; they waited patiently for 
the day when the mists of suspicion and fear would clear 
away. 


And, in concluding the subject, he says: 


I have lived through two of these epidemics of religious 
rancor, about forty years apart; I sincerely hope that our 
country has seen the last of them. Our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-citizens have earned the right to be protected from such 
proscription. There is no reason to suspect them of any un- 

' patriotic purposes. They are bearing their part in the pro- 
motion of thrift and order and intelligence. Any attempt to 
discredit or disfranchise them on account of their religious 
beliefs ought to be resisted by every intelligent American. 


Viewing the book at a wider range, one is not surprised 


* Recollections, By Washington Gladden. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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to find that this incident in Dr. Gladden’s public career, which 
leoms so large in a Catholic estimate of him, is only one 
among many manifestations of a large-minded and generous 
public spirit. Passing over his religious opinions, with which 
we have no immediate concern, and viewing him as an Amer- 
ican citizen, we find in him a man who has taken an active 
part in every great public movement during the last half- 
century, and, in the main, on the right side. He is a fine 
American type, not only in his joyalty to principles such as 
made him champion the cause of Catholics, but in his ideal- 
ism, his optimism, his unfailing confidence in the ultimate 
good sense of the people in a democratic state, and in the 
final triumph of right. 


For making a study of the char- 

' THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. acteristics of a people, there are 
By Low. certain advantages in being a for- 

eigner. Experience of another set 

of ideals and institutions stimulates inquiry and affords a stand- 
ard of comparison. This is, perhaps, the reason why a French- 
man and an Englishman, de Tocqueville and Bryce, have been 
able to write studies on our form of government which rank 
among the most judicious and discerning. Of course there are 
foreigners and foreigners. This country has had to endure the 
sort of criticism that ought to be published with the title 
“ America From a Car-Window”; and there have been works 
written on American Catholicity which could properly be en- 
titled ‘‘ The American Church Viewed From the Eiffel Tower.” 
Mr. Low is not of the latter sort. He is an Englishman 
who has lived in this country for twenty years, and has had 
abundant facilities for observation through his residence at the 
national capital as correspondent for an English newspaper. 
If any fault can be found with his attitude,* it is that he is 
more profoundly impressed by the share of the Puritan element 
in the determination of our national history and ideals, than 
many of us would be willing to concede. He is, however, 
strongly of opinion that there is a distinct American type of 
nationality which is not to be considered, either as the survival 
of the Puritan element or as a mere amalgam of races. -The 
work is an attempt to discover the main factors which have 


* The American People: A Study in National Psychology. By A. Maurice Low. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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determined this national type. The factors considered are cli- 
mate, geographical conditions, and, at much greater length, the 
characteristics of the various groups of early settlers. In his 
treatment of these groups he errs, as we have stated, in his 
estimate of the Puritans. The names of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, to mention no others, should have been enough to give 
him pause. 

From a Catholic point of view, Mr. Low’s work presents 
agreeable aspects. Oditer dicta, such as a reference to Cran- 
mer as being “venerated for his saintly character,’’ may be 
read smilingly by one who read recent Protestant estimates of 
that sinister politician, though such remarks may raise a doubt 
as to Mr. Low’s knowledge of general history. But in dealing 
with the Catholic share in establishing the principle of religious 
toleration in America he speaks in no uncertain tones, Whatever 
may have ,been the motives of the founders of the Catholic 
colony, he says: ‘the fact remains that Maryland, in the sev- 
enteenth century, was the only place on the American conti- 
nent under English rule in which religious sects were unmo- 
lested.” And, speaking of the general attitude of Catholics 
towards the civil power in this country, he says: 


There has never been any clash of authority between the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States and the temporal 
power; no American Catholic has served Church and State 
with a divided allegiance. . . . Catholicism in America 
has not destroyed or weakened the fibre of American Repub 
licanism ; from a small beginning the Church has grown and 
become a mighty instrument in the development of American 
character, but it has been accomplished without the direct 
participation of the Church in politics. 


Mr. Fuller presents in this volume * 

THE SPEAKERS OF THE 32 history of one phase in the de- 
HOUSE. velopment of our political institu- 

By Fuller. tions. It is a timely work, for 

the whole country is interested in 

the vast increase of power which the presiding officer of the 
House of Representatives has obtained since “ Czar’”’ Reed first 
took the chair, and contemporary discussions of legislative 


* The Speakers of the House, By Herbert Bruce Fuller, A.M., LL.M. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 
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events centre around the dominant personality of Speaker Can- 
non. Mr. Fuller’s book is not a technical disquisition on par- 
liamentary problems. It is a very readable narrative of the 
leading events in'the House in which the Speaker's office has 
been involved. In this regard he deserves great praise for the 
deftness with which he selects from the vast amount of material 
in Congressional Reports only such portions as lie along his 
particular line of inquiry. The temptations to digress must 
have been great, but he has resisted them. The result is a 
well-knit presentation of the history of the Speaker’s < ffice. 

The personal characters of the different occupants of the 
Chair are described in a succession of delightful vignettes, which 
are marked by precision and sureness of touch. Henry Clay 
he considers as the greatest of American Speakers. He han- 
dles in an impartial way the question of Reed’s rulings. By 
the way, he quotes some of the caustic remarks of the burly 
Czar, such as: ‘“‘The Senate is a nice quiet sort of a place, 
where good Representatives go when they die”; “A _ states- 
man is a successful politician that is dead’; “The right of 
the minority is to draw its salaries, and its function is to make 
a quorum ”’; “‘ The trouble with that gentleman is that he fails 
to realize his true relation to the stellar universe.” 

A few selections from his description of Speaker Cannon 
will afford a good idea of the author's gift of characterization. 


His ideals are not exalted; he lacks imaginative or artistic 
genius. His mental attitude reveals the lack of such broad- 
ening influences as education, culture, and travel in early 
life. . . . A superlatively intense partisan, he believes 
firmly in but two ideals—his party and his religion. 

Cannon is in all ways temperamentally a Conservative. It 
has been;,well said that had he attended the caucas on Crea- 
tion he would have remained throughout loyal to Chaos. 

He has a rare and courageous indifference to public 
opinion. He scorns to quibble, he has no sympathy with 
those who dissemble. . . . His studied unconventionality 
is his chiet personal characteristic; medium-sized, with a 
quaint, ruddy face, lighted generally with a kindly smile, 
chin whiskers, and thin white hair and piercing gray eyes; 
at banquets he drinks champagne from his water glass, tilts 
his chair back against the wall and smokes the finest cigars 
in the style popular at the cross-roads store. 
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In a brief prologue Mr. Fuller discusses the character of 
the Speaker’s functions in different periods of the history of 
the English House of Commons. Incidentally, he gives an an- 
swer to the puzzle of giving the title of Speaker to the one 
man in the House who is not allowed to speak. Originally 
the Speaker was considered as the mouthpiece of the Com- 
mons in all communications to the sovereign or the nation. 
Later on, the office became an instrument of tyranny, as the 
Speaker was selected to impose the royal will on the Assem- 
bly. In England at present the Speaker is merely the mod- 
erator of the proceedings and is supposed to be above party 
feelings. In America the office was originally intended to be 
a moderatorship; but we have been gradually reverting to an 
earlier English phase, the only difference being that the Speaker 
serves the interests, not of a King, but of a Party. 


The. Christian commonweal owes 

THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSO- a debt of gratitude to the family 

PHY OF LIFE. of Pesch, which gave three sons to 

By Pesch. the Society of Jesus: Tillman, 

the author of this book,* an emi- 

nent philosopher; Christian, one of the best of our living theo- 

logians; and Heinrich, who has edited this work of his de- 
ceased brother. 

The Christian Philosophy of Life is a valuable contribution 
of Catholic thought. A good deal of the religious literature 
which comes to a reviewer’s hand is secondhand and common- 
place. But at the very first inspection of this bock one gets 
a sense of power, and that feeling does not diminish as one 
goes on. One sees that here isa book that is not a thing of 
borrowed shreds and patches. It is the work of one who 
“‘scorned delights and lived laborious days”; who “sees life 
steadily and sees it whole.” He has read; he has studied; 
he has meditated; and, most of all, he has lived what he 
teaches. It is the result of years of clear vision. It is full, 
not only of Christian principles, but of Christian living. Re- 
ligion is no thing of mere abstract phrases for him. It is pri- 
marily a life, but a life led by one who possessed, in eminent 
degree, the faculty of analysis and statement. The great think- 


* The Christian Philosophy of Life: Reflections on the Truths of Religicn. ‘Translated by 
M. C. M’Laren, London and Edinburgh: Sands & Co.; St. Lcuis: B. Herder, 
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ers, philosophers, poets, and dramatists are laid under contri- 
bution for his view of life, but with a Catholic-mindedness that 
finds the good in them and rejects the evil. There is nothing 
new in the principles set forth by him. The whole view of 
life is Catholic, which means old and tried and true. 

The style is direct and clear. The work wins by lucidity 
and sincerity of thought rather than by ornament. The ideas 
are close-packed, but never disorderly. The topics treated are 
numerous. The paragraphs are short and pithy, and at times 
they are but single sentences phrasing apothegms worthy of A 
Kempis. Naturally, it is not ‘easy reading.” We are warned 
by the author that deep reflection is necessary for the task to 
which he invites us—but it is supremely worth the labor. It 
is a book for the meditation of a thoughtful Catholic; a book 
to recommend to a seriouseminded non-Catholic in search of 
religious truth. 

The laborious work of a translator generally receives only 
a passing word of praise, but in this case a double superlative 
is due—it is most excellently well done. 


Vicar General Brossart deserves 

CATHOLIC SOCIAL PHIL- the thanks of the Catholic com- 

OSOPHY. munity for his excellent rendering 

By Denifle. into English of this contribution 

to social philosophy written by 

the great Dominican historian, Father Denifle.* The storm of 

impotent fury raised around his history of Luther and Luther- 

anism, the recognition given to his work in the world of 

scholarship, and his regrettable death while on his way to re- 

ceive deserved honors from the University of Cambridge, are 
matters of recent history. 

The present work is a magnificent expositition of the eter- 
nal Catholic principles which the Church has ever used to 
guide her attitude towards civil society and the social move- 
ments in history—God and right first and last, be the conse- 
quences what they may; the interests of eternity vastly more 
important than those of time; the same moral law for men as 
statesmen and men as individuals; Christ as the model of 
mankind, and the true Savior of society as well as of souls; 


* Humanity: Its Destiny and the Means to Attain It. A Series of Discourses by Rev, 
Henry Denifie,O.P. Translated from the German by Very Rev. Ferdinand Brossart, V.G., 
Covington, Ky.: Pustet & Co, ; 
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the Church as His representative on earth; the dominance of 
Christian ideals in the State, the family, and education. 

The lectures which make up the work were originally de- 
livered (at Gratz, in Austria) in 1872. We are told that 
Father Denifle revised them in later years, but they bear un- 
mistakable evidences of the earlier date. They are the work 
of the young philosopher rather than of the ripe historian. They 
contain general statements without that array of facts and dis- 
tinctions which one might expect of a man who had been 
making an accurate study of the endless variety of social in- 
stitutions. Thus the expression “‘modern state” is very 
loosely used. If all the points in the indictment against it are 
to be taken collectively, the term can be strictly applied only 
to the form of godless tyranny which masquerades under the 
name of a republic in France. The United States is, in a cer- 
tain sense a “modern state.” Is it such in the opprobrious 
sense? True, it isnot the ideal state, but then the ideal state has 
never existed in actuality. Practically, with our judicial system 
guaranteeing personal and ecclesiastical rights, we have no 
ground for dissatisfaction. And, frankly, American Catholics 
have not the slightest desire to modify the principles of gov- 
ernment, though they are anxious to inject their moral and re- 
ligious ideals into the legislation and life of the American Re- 
public. We do not mean to say that Father Denifle’s argu- 
ment is directed against the practical acceptance of the condi- 
tions which we enjoy; but merely that a student of historical 
facts might be expected to supply the needful distinctions in 
presenting his principles. ! 

The tone of the work also reflects the despondency of the 
sad ’70’s. We are told that Leo XIII. made use of the ideas 
here presented in his famous Encyclicals. But there is lacking 
in the work the fresh and hopeful spirit in face of the condi- 
tions of the age which that great Pontiff inspired in the 
Church. Father Denifle believes, of course, in the final triumph 
of religion; but he thinks that matters must become far worse 
betore they begin to be better. In this country a more hope- 
ful spirit sustains us. We may be deceived by it, but hope is 
a better stimulus to energy than despondency. 

But, turning once more to a consideration of the work as a 
presentation of the religious view of human life and society, 
one forgets the local point of view, and rejoices in its warmth 
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of Catholic conviction, its insistence on the things of eternity, 
its strong setting forth of the need of Christian ideals and faith 
for the social salvation of humanity. 


Professor Davis, of the University 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. of Minnesota, has issued this out- 
line story of the Roman Empire* 
to meet the needs of students of the later history of the West 
who are not familiar with the conditions and institutions which 
had so large a share in determining the character of European 
civilization. The work is brief, clear, and readable. Succinct 
and suggestive paragraphs, treating of social, economic, and 
moral conditions in the various stages of imperial history, save 
the book from the danger of becoming a mere record of events 
and dates. The method, however, does not escape the defects 
incidental to summarizing historical judgments in brief space. 
The last chapter, especially, on “ Christianity and the Empire,” 
is open to criticism. 


O-Heart-Sanis a delicately phrased 

0-HEARTI-SAN. little story t of a Japanese girl, by 

Helen Eggleston Haskell. It is 

dainty and quaint as a Japanese carving. The conclusion, how- 

ever (the little lass grows up and becomes a nurse in a hospi- 

tal at Tokio), while eminently satisfactory from a strict ethical 

point of view, is unartistic. It is like reading the story of a 

poet’s dream, and finding on the last page that it is an Evan- 
gelical tract. 


The distinctive purpose of this 

CHRISTOLOGY. little pamphlet} is to prove the 
divinity of Christ from historical 

data against Rationalists and Modernists. Meeting these ad- 
versaries on their own ground, and laying aside the proof of 
Christ’s divinity from His miracles and other supernatural 
manifestations, the author takes the New Testiment as a mere 


* An Outline History of the Roman Empire (44 B.C. to 378 A.D.) By William Sterns 
Davis, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


t O-Heart-San. By Helen Eggleston Haskell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 


t What Think You of Christ? An Historical Inquiry into Christ's Godhead. By Bernard 
J. Otten, S.J. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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historical book, and from it deducés a striking proof of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The pamphlet very neatly sums up the theological proofs 
from the Synoptists, St. Paul, and St. John, that demolish the 
Modernist position. We recommend this readable pamphlet to 
all who would like a clear summary and defence of Christ’s 
divinity against Modernism. 


This is one of the collection of 
DEVELOPMENT OF DOC- excellent theological pamphlets 
TRINE. published under the name of Sc#- 
ence et Religion.* That alone is a 
sufficient recommendation. Add to this the fact that it is a 
translation from English into a language already rich in books 
and articles treating this same question, and we must acknowl- 
edge that it really has great merit. It is a translation from 
the Introduction of Oxenham’s famous History of the Dogma of 
the Redemption. While his treatment of the principle of theo- 
logical developments has not attained the success of Cardinal 
Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine, it presents a strik- 
ing originality and is well worthy of our serious considera- 
tion. The translation is enriched by a valuable bibliography 
and notes, which brings the original essay in touch with recent 
writings on this important question. 


A recent article in the Catholic 

A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY press, under the caption ‘Show 
IN THE NORTHWEST. us Your Works,” declares that 
Catholics do not give sufficient 

publicity to the remarkable works they are quietly carrying on 
for the good of the community. The work of our sisterhoods 
especially, the writer contends, should be made better known. 
We have in this volume} a partial fulfillment of his wish. 

It is a record of the trials and triumphs of a community 
which, not long after its foundation in Quebec, was invited by 
Archbishop Blanchet to assist in the pioneer work he was 
doing in the Oregon Country. The tale is told with a sweet 
and modest simplicity which heightens the effect of the record 


* Le Principe des Développements Théologiques : Henry N. Oxenham. Traduit de l’Anglais, 
avec notes, par Joseph Bruneau, S.S. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 

t Gleanings of Fifty Years: The Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesusand Mary in the 
Northwest, 1859-1909. | Portland, Oregon: St, Mary's Academy. 
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of courage and efficiency which it contains. Archbishop 
Christie writes an introduction in which he pays a warm trib- 
ute to the sisters and to his zealous predecessor, Archbishop 
Blanchet. 


This work ® is a tribute of respect 
MEMOIR OF REVEREND and gratitude paid to a worthy 
WILLIAM McDONALD. pastor of souls by a member of a 
religious community which shared 
in his labors. It is not merely an intimate portrait of the 
work of a good priest;7it is a contribution to the history of 
the Church in New Hampshire, and a setting forth of the 
means by which Catholicity made itself at home in that once 
hostile region. In this case the main factor was the character 
of the holy and public-spirited pastor. But it is interesting to 
note that,as far back as 1865, he felt sure enough of the fair- 
mindedness of the community to organize a series of lectures 
for non-Catholics in a public hall. Fathers Hewit, Deshon, 
and Young first gave a mission to the Catholics in the church. 
Father Hecker then followed with lectures to non-Catholics in 
Smyth’s Hall. The reports of the lectures, dug up from the 
files of the Manchester Daily Union, are good outlines, pre- 
sented with a fairness that is a credit to the journal that pub- 
lished them. 
The work is well gotten up, the numerous photographs 
being a particularly interesting and valuable feature. 


This work} is highly commend- 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. able, as being at once interesting 
and calculated to give younger 

readers an intelligent appreciation of good literature. In touch- 
ing on religious questions the author is fair and impartial, 
though one might complain of the misleading mildness (p. 99) 
which barely hints at the}persecutions under Elizabeth. There 
are a few notable omissions, such as Lingard, Francis Thomp- 
son, and W. B. Yeats, and the valuable studies of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward are not included in the bibliography relating to New- 
man. Also the author might have said something of the 


* Memoir of Reverend William McDonald, First Pastor of St. Anne's Parish, Manchester, 
N. H. By a Sister of Mercy, Manchester, N. H.: Mount St. Mary's. 


t English Literature, By William J. Long, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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medieval precursor of Robinson Crusoe and of the alleged pre- 
decessors of the Pilgrim's Progress. But where are the later 
English versions of the Bible, the Rheims, the Douay, and the 
King James? This last especially occupies as literature a 
commanding position in the opinion of Catholics as well as of 
Protestants, yet it is only incidentally mentioned. Westward 
fio is printed with a mark of exclamation (a common error which 
ought not to be found in a text-book). By limiting himself 
to the literature of England the author has made his book less 
useful for American readers. 


We Catholics are better at doing 

CHRISTIAN ASTHETICS. good things than at talking about 

By Loisel. them. It is in accordance with a 

fine spiritual counsel, but we carry 

it too far. We organize vast works of charity, but write few 

books on social economics. We have produced the best art 

in Europe, but it is non-Catholics who analyze its principles, 

M. Loisel is therefore a rightful heir entering into his patri- 

mony when he steps into the field of zsthetics.* And, indeed, 

as he shows, there has arisen a danger that the “ squatters” 
in our territory will try to oust us from our claims. 

M. Loisel discovers in contemporary French thought two 
conflicting tendencies with respect to art. One is to make art 
take the place of religion; the other is to sacrifice both art 
and religion as being in the way of the progress of science. 
The chapters in which the author treats these views: ‘‘ The 
Impotence of Art as a Religion”; and ‘‘Science Versus Art’; 
are the finest in the book. The reader cannot help seeing how 
here, as in so many other cases, the “ Catholic wholeness”’ of 
our views of life makes them so much wider and saner than 
the knot-hole perspectives of even brilliant men among our 
adversaries. 

Only the smaller portion of M. Loisel’s book is controver- 
sial.. The bulk of it is devoted to a discussion of the philos- 
ophy of esthetics, the principles that underlie the formation 
and perception of form, rhythm, and style, as expressed in the 
arts of poetry, music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. In 
an appendix is found a good bibliography of works in French 
bearing on general esthetics. 

* L’Exptrience Esthétique et 0 Idéal Chrétien. Par Armand Loisel. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 
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This is the French translation * 

THE PONTIFICATE OF (made at the instance of Pius IX. 

PIUS IX. himself) of the work by the Roman 
Jesuit, which only now, after the 
author’s death, is being given to the public. It was begun as 
the first part of a complete history of Pius IX., but when, in 
1867, it was ready for publication, the author began to realize 
the difficulties besetting one who attempts to treat fearlessly 
and impartially of persons still living and of events yet fresh 
in men’s memories. As he saw that such a work might do 
more harm than good, he determined not to proceed with it; 
and while even then he might have gone on with the publica- 
tion of what had been already written, dealing as it did with 
a period sufficiently remote, he preferred not to leave behind 
him an incomplete production, and so the proof-sheets—for it 
was already in press—were set aside. 

It had, however, two special claims to survive. In the 
first place it was the product of an extensive—one may say 
exhaustive—study of written sources, supplemented by per- 
sonal knowledge; and, secondly, it had been revised by no 
less a personage than the very Pope of whom it treats, whose 
marginal notes, corrections, etc., were embodied in the text. 
For these reasons it has rightly been deemed too important to 
be allowed to perish. 

The ground it covers is not unfamiliar. Beginning with 
the election of Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti in the Conclave of 
June, 1846, the author treats of the amnesty granted by the 
new Pontiff, together with the extravagant and not wholly 
sincere manifestations of joy occasioned thereby, and then de- 
scribes the attempts at industrial and educational improvements 
within the Papal States, the relations with the Powers, espe- 
cially as regards Switzerland and Austria, and the gradual in- 
sidious growth of the movement which culminated in the 
Revolution of 1848. The flight to Gaeta is narrated in an 
appendix (also corrected by Pope Pius IX.) taken from P. 
Bresciani’s novel Zhe Jew of Verona. 

The reader must remember that the book as we have it 
now is just as it was going to be issued in 1867, and that in 
view of this the judgments of men and of events cannot be 


* Les Premizres Pages du Pontificat de Pie IX. Par Raffaele Ballerini, S.J. Rome: 
Bretschneider. 
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attributed to any sentiment of hostility aroused by the loss of 
the Temporal Power and the subsequent attitude of the Italian 
Government. The author wrote at a time when the tranquil 
possession of the Papal States rendered needless an ex- parte 
attack on the enemies of the Papacy. The book cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as a piece of special pleading, but must 
be taken as a straightforward, and, in a sense, contemporary 
account of a much-misunderstood Pope. At the same time 
the author does not conceal his sympathies; on the contrary, 
he plainly declares on which side they lie. ‘‘ Je veux dire,” he 
- says in the Preface (p. xiv.) ‘ma partialité envers le Pontife, 
auquel je suis indubitablement attaché par des liens de toi, 
comme catholique, d’observance, comme sujet, et de dévoument, 
comme membre d’une institution spéciale qui professe pour le 
Vicaire du Christ une obéissance encore toute spéciale.” But 
he makes of these very sympathies a claim on the reader’s 
acceptance, since the Sovereign he loves and obeys is, of all 
rulers, ‘‘le plus candidement ami du vrai.” Such naiveté ought 
to disarm the most exacting critic. 

Although a “serious” work, the book reads at times al- 
most like a novel. The style is simple and vivid, and the 
references, etc., are sufficiently numerous for the student with- 
out giving the work too learned an air for the general reader. 
There are a few errors of typography, ¢. g., the placing of 
the Congress of Genoa at Geneva (p. 74); but the printer’s 
work is, as a whole, well done, and the phototype reproduc- 
tion of the original corrections in the hand of Pius IX. lend 
an added interest. 

The ineffectiveness of many of the 

AT THE ROOT OF SOCIAL- current brief refutations of Social- 
ISM. ism is a source of much disappoint- 

By Power. ment to the thoughtful reader. 

Either too many features of the 

Socialist programme are dealt with, or defects are emphasized 
which exist in the present system as well as in Socialism. In 
the one case the criticism is so sweeping and superficial as to 
be of little practical value; in the other case it frequently 
leaves Socialism apparently stronger than before. Neither of 
these faults vitiates the lecture delivered by Father Power ® 

* At the Root of Socialism. A Lecture Delivered Before the Social Democratic Federation, 


By Rev. M. Power, S.J. London: Sands & Co, 
VOL. XC.—26 
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before the Socialists of Edinburgh. He devotes his attention 
mainly to the single point that the capitalists and other pro- 
prietors whose goods would be confiscated according to the 
programme of the Glasgow Socialists, would not submit quietly 
to this process of spoliation. As a consequenee, the new So- 
cialist State would find itself burdened from the outset with 
such a quantity of discontent and strife as to belie all the 
rosy prophecies concerning the Socialist millenium. Father 
Power’s arguments for this counter-prophecy are likely to ap- 
pear convincing to the average man, as well as to the serious 
thinker who is not caught in the meshes of an a priori doc- 
trine of historical and social development. The author’s defence 
of the superior claims of the inventor is not so pertinent, be- 
cause most Socialists do not now hold that all producers should 
be rewarded equally. His ‘‘ Apologia for the Natural Law” 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not attempt to define 
how far the natural law has been abused and violated through 
the existing legal titles of property. It is these abuses that 
give vitality to the Socialist attacks on the institution of prop- 
erty in land and capital. Similarly, the author’s criticism of 
the “right to work” is inconclusive, inasmuch as it considers 
this claim merely as asserted against the employer. As a 
matter of fact, it is against society, or the State, that the right 
to work is commonly put forward. The present Archbishop of 
Tuam is not often credited with large democratic sympathies, 
and yet he recently gave unqualified assent to this interpreta- 
tion of the right to work. -If the modern State is to do its 
full duty toward the working classes, it must at least provide © 
those economic conditions in which employment will be possi- 
ble for all who need and seek employment. One of the best 
features of Fathet’s Power’s pamphlet is its unvarying good 
humor. 
; Worthy of note as a model of 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE good editing is a little volume* 
SERIES. in Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
‘Riverside Literature Series,” 
which reproduces Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s 
First Bunker Hill Oration. The editor, Professor Foster, of 


*«*The Riverside Literature Series.” Washingten's Farewell Address and Webster's 
First Bunker Hill Oration. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by William Trufant Foster, 
Professor of English and Argumentation in Bowdoin College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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Bowdoin College, has compressed in narrow limits a large 
amount of well-selected information bearing on the occasions 
of the orations, the speakers themselves, their oratorical style, 
bibliographical references, etc. The lists of ‘‘ Questions and 
Exercises” will prove helpful and suggestive to teachers of 
argumentation. : 
When the papers bearing this title 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK were appearing anonymously in 
IN GERMANY. the Dublin Review, they were at- 
By Plater. tributed by some persons to the 
editor of that magazine. This was 
a sufficiently high compliment to the young Jesuit author who, 
we believe, is not yet a priest. Should any other articles be 
published unsigned in this magazine on the social question 
they will probably be ascribed to Plater rather than to Ward. 
The former has for some two years been doing splendid work 
in this field—the best work that has been done by any Eng- 
lish Catholic since the death of Charles Devas. The four arti- 
cles in the Dublin Review become in this reprint * four chapters, 
three of which describe the achievements of the German Catho- 
lics, while the fourth seeks to apply German lessons to English 
conditions. In the first chapter the author presents a striking 
and sympathetic picture of the zealous, able, and fearless in- 
itiator of the German Catholic social movement, Bishop Kette- 
ler, together with a brief description of the obstacles that he 
had to meet and overcome. He quotes one statement of the 
_ bishop which finds a much wider acceptance now than when 
it was first uttered: 

‘‘If we wish to know our age we must endeavor to fathom 
the social question. The man who understands that knows his 
age. The man who does not understand it finds the present 
and the future an enigma.” The author’s account of the or- 
ganized activity of the German Catholics gives abundant proof 
that much of their success was due to their adoption of the 
point of view emphasized in this quotation. The first annual 
congress of German Catholics was held in 1848, and had for its 
chief purpose to obtain liberty of worship and of education. 
Within a few years these congresses had become the reunions 
of all kinds of societies and associations for religious, moral, 
educational, and social improvement. All of these enterprises 
* Catholic Social Work in Germany. By Charles D. Plater, S.J. London: Sands & Co, 
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have flourished and increased to a degree that is truly re- 
markable. In 1861 the number of subscribers to all the Catholic 
periodicals of Germany was less than 60,000; at present it is 
about seven million. The Volksverein, which grew out of the 
annual congresses, and which was intended to “‘ keep the Catho. 
lics of Germany in close and constant touch with social move- 
ments,” has now more than six hundred thousand members. It 
has twenty thousand trained workers or promoters, who spread 
Catholic social doctrine, both written and oral, among its 
members. Through its central bureau it gives courses of in- 
struction in social science and practice, and distributes about 
fifteen million pieces of literature during a single year. 

These are merely a few of the more striking facts of the 
movement which is so well described in the little volume under 
review. In the final chapter the author attempts to answer 
the question as to how far German methods may be utilized 
by the Catholics of England. Many of the recommendations 
of this chapter will be found suggestive to American Catholics 
who have some conception of the need of similar action in our 
own country. 


The excellent work done in be- 

A LIFE OF CHRIST. half of poor and neglected chil- 

By Mary V. Merrick. dren by the Christ Child Society, 

founded by Miss Mary V. Merrick 

in Washington only a few years ago, and which seems destined, 

under her direction, to spread throughout the country and even 

beyond, is sufficient proof of her force of character and ability 

to succeed in great undertakings; we need not be surprised to 

find therefore in her rendition into English of A Life of Christ 

jor Children*® something well worthy of praise and commenda- 

tion. This book is quite in line with her other work, being 

intended to bring within easy grasp of children the life and 
teachings of our Lord. 

The original work was a series of stories from the Gospels, 
related to her grandchildren by Mme. de Ségur. These stories, 
committed later to writing, comprehend the entire Gospel 
history of our Lord. They are told in dialogue form, in which 
the grandmother tells the incidents almost exactly as related in 

* A Life of Christ for Children as Told by a Grandmother. Adapted from the French of 


Mme. La Comtesse de Ségur by Mary Virginia Merrick with a Preface by the Rev. John J, 
Burke, C.S.P. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 
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the Gospels. The questions and comments of the children 
furnish occasion for the explanation of difficult words and pas- 
sages, and for interpreting parables and allusions, as well as 
for the imparting of instruction in Catholic doctrine. 

The following is, in part, the story of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Grandma: It was springtime in Judea; the lilies were 
blooming in the fields, the vines and figtrees were green 
upon the hills, and the birds were singing. A great crowd 
had followed Jesus and seating Himself on the hilltop, while 
the people crowded in the plain, He spoke to them in a beau- 
tiful discourse, which is known as ‘‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount.’’ ‘‘ Blessed,’’ He said, ‘‘ are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Henrietta ;: What does poor in spirit mean? 

Grandma; The poor in spirit are those who do not seek for 
greater wealth and gain, and who do not set their minds and 
hearts on riches, and wish all power for themselves. 


Miss Merrick seems to have mastered the art of adapting 
her language to the capacity of the child mind, an accom- 
plishment not at all easy to attain. 

Although written primarily for children this book may be 
read with interest and profit by older people. Teachers of 
Sunday-Schools can find in it many helpful suggestions, as 
well as useful materials for familiarizing their pupils with the 
life of the Savior. It will furnish to parents also a convenient 
means of instructing their children more fully in the truths of 
religion. But it will be of especial value to those who live 
away from cities and in places where there is neither religious 
instruction in the schools nor any regular opportunity to at- 
tend Sunday-School. It is to be hoped that the book will 
receive as wide a distribution as it deserves. 


In our November number we gave John Lane & Co., London, 
as the publishers of G. K. Chesterton’s George Bernard Shaw. 
The work is published by John Lane & Co., New York City. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 Oct.): Miss Louise Imogen Guiney sketches 
from original sources the charming life of St. Frides- 
wide, whose name in Saxon means “the Bond of Peace.” 
She is “the only saint whose life and death are con- 
nected throughout with Oxford,” and ‘is the patroness 
of both the city and the university. The Roman 
Correspondent details the history of the interdict of 
Adria. The Apostolic letter of our Holy Father on 
the Franciscans, defines the relation of the various 
branches to each other and grants certain privileges. 
—Address of Mr. James K. Britten delivered before 
the recent conference of the Catholic Truth Society at 
Manchester. After narrating its origin, history, and 

work, he makes an appeal for moral and financial aid. 

i) (23 Oct.): The characterization of Ferrer’s execution as 

“murder” by the London Daily News is examined edi- 

torially and shown to be unfounded from reports in 
other London papers. Miss Guiney narrates the vary- 
ing fortunes of St. Frideswide’s cultus through the dark 
period of the Reformation and down to our own day. 

Maria A. Degani suggests that the French teaching 

orders seeking refuge in England, instead of entering 

fields already crowded, should open “a training course 
in manual pursuits and housecrafts for pupils leaving 
elementary schools.” 

(30 Oct.): An Editorial on the French Government’s 

violation of neutrality in the schools and the latest 

measures looking to a complete and absolute state mo- 
nopoly of education. Miss Guiney narrates the his- 
tory of St. Frideswide’s cultus outside of Oxford.——A 
letter of Father Tyrrell to Bishop Herzog of the Old 

Catholics, in which he repudiates the Councils of Trent 

and the Vatican, and declares his opposition to the 

Papacy. “The Intellectual Claims of the Catholic 




















Church,”” Dr. B. C. A. Windle’s address delivered before 
: the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 
The Month (Oct.): “The Clergy and Social Work” considers 
the nature of the various social works practised by 
priests in France and Germany. It points out how 
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these works, whether from a moral or from a material 
standpoint, have proven beneficial to the working classes. 
Rev. Joseph Keating, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The 
Rationalist as Prophet,” reviews a late book, The Decay 
of the Church of Rome, by Joseph McCabe. The latter 
bases his arguments on statistics which Father Keating 
condemns as founded on an arbitrary system. Father 
Keating quotes several passages from the book to show 
that its author is prejudiced toward, and misinformed 
about, matters Catholic. “The Economy of Religious 
Orders,” by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, considers the eco- 
nomic effects of Religious as teachers and as nurses. 
Rev. J. H. Pollen writes on “Italy and the Counter 
Reformation.” This article is a review of The Religious 
Life in Italy During the First Years of the Company of 
Jesus, by Father Venturi. The writer considers at length 
the moral and political condition of the country at the 
time when the Jesuits first came to Italy. In the pre- 
ceeding number Rev. Herbert Thurston considered the 
injustice now done to the Catholic missionary enter- 
prises of former ages. In the current number he takes 
up the question of the early Anglican efforts, which re- 
ceived such praise at the recent Pageant. He maintains 
that the evidence goes to show that the Anglican claim 
of long and laborious years of missionary toil among 
the savages is not established.——‘“ The Stonyhurst Ru- 
bens,” by W. P. Baines, describes a painting found in 
the gallery of Stonyhurst College. It is said to be a 
genuine Rubens, though not of the usual worldly type, 
and represents the Four Western Doctors of the Church. 
Together with a minute description of the painting, and 
a photograph of it, the author gives a short history of 
the supposed artist. 

(Nov.): The article “A Catholic Society for Social 
Study,” by Charles Plater, deals with a new organiza- 
tion composed of eminent Catholics, both clergy and 
laity. The object of this society is to furnish the 
Catholics throughout England with useful information 
and valuable literature. It is part of the scheme to 
establish clubs and, as far as possible, to bring the 
peoples of different sections into communication with 
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one another.——‘“ The Belgian Patronage System,” by 
Frederick O’Connor, describes the clubs for men and 
boys scattered throughout Holland. These clubs were 
founded and are under the supervision of Catholic lay- 
men. The author claims that these clubs have proved 
effective in checking the spread of Socialism.——Father 
Thurston’s “ Book, Bell, and Candle” is a consideration 
of anathemas. It shows the mistaken notions generally 
held concerning them. The author points out that the 
motive for the accumulation of these was to strike terror 
into the hearts of the people, rather than to inflict the 
punishments enumerated. “A Zealous Lover of the 
Sacred Heart,” by Ymal Oswin, is a sketch of the life, 
the labors, the sufferings and death of Louise Terése de 
Montaignac, one of the first secretaries-general of the 
promoters of the Apostleship of Prayer. 





The Hibbert Journal (Oct.): Rivalry between ‘‘Germany and 


England,” says Adolf Harnack, need not ultimately and 
necessarily lead to war; these nations are indispensable 
to each other, which is the secret of peace. Science will 
promote mutual understanding and uproot chauvinism. 
An authoritative discussion of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, by the Rev. Samuel McComb, under the heading 
“The Christian Religion as a Healing Power.” He 
emphasizes its distinctness from Christian Science; its 
active co-operation with trained physicians; its efforts 
confined to functional- disorders; its insistence upon the 
fact of the sub-conscious and upon the inter-dependence 
of the. mind and the nervous system: upon the move- 
ment’s ethical and philanthropic character. The Rev. 
John Naylor, writing of ‘‘Luke and Ancient Medicine,” 
propounds the question how far Luke’s supernaturalism 
affects his accuracy as an historian, and answers that, 
even if his interpretation of miracle stories be doubtful 
or wrong, the event may have happened. The Rev. 











Alfred Fawkes thinks that the Catholic Church will slow- 
ly but surely crumble under the attacks from “the most 
important life- and thought-tendency since the Reforma- 
tion—Modernism.”——“‘ Ptolemaic and Copernican Views 
of the Place of Mind in the Universe,” by Professor S. 
Alexander. In analogy with the Ptolemaic and Coperni- 
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can views as to:the relative importance of the earth in 
the universe are the views that mind is the central 
reality and that mind is merely a distinctive property 
of a certain group of physical things. The author says 
that the former is predominant, but that the latter is E 
abroad in some forms of realism.——Professor Borden P. 
Bowne praises Darwin as a model investigator, but says 
that “most of Darwin’s particular crude claim has passed 
away. Organic connection and unity must be found not 
in the space and time world, but in the world of thought.” 
Sir William Collins, in “Crime and Punishment,” : 
shows the failure of “the present allocation of social : 
offenders and defectives,” and says that “it is on the ( 
moral plane that we must work if we are to reconstruct i 
character and not merely regulate conduct.” 
The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): ‘‘The Moravian Church 
and the Proposals of the Lambeth Conference,” by t 
Rev. W. N. Schwarze. The writer feels that church i 
unity, while desirable, is not immediately practicable, 
since the Moravians do not consider the episcopate as 
essential, and also because parity between the Moravian 
and the Anglican clergy is not recognized in the pro- 4 
posals. A General Moravian Synod has, however, since 
adopted resolutions preparing the way for reunion. f 
A writer on “The Problems of Morals in France” : 
quotes from the rationalists: ‘Without God we have 
not been able to put forward an efficacious morality.” 
‘* Pharisaism has become the order of the day,” and makes 
reform impossible. F. B. Jevons, in “The History 
and Psychology of Religion,” denies that fear, although 
predominant, was the only emotional reaction of which 
the religious consciousness was at the beginning capa- 
ble, but claims that to substitute love for fear has been 
the exclusive prerogative of Christianity. ‘* Gnosti- 
cism and Early Christianity in Egypt,” says P. D. 
Scott Moncrieff, were curiously mingled until the sure 
establishment of the episcopate in Alexandria and the 
rise of the school of Clement.——A description of the 
development of the Jewish doctrines of “‘ Eschatology and 
the Kingdom of Heaven”; how Jesus Christ fulfilled 
all that was pure in their expectation, as He does that 
of all other races, ancient and modern. 
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The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Oct.): Under “The New 


Knowledge and Its Limitations,” Rev. P. Coffey, review- 
ing the advances that have been and are every day being 
made in the science of chemistry, states that these dis- 
coveries but enhance the value of the argument from 
design for the existence of God, and urges how impor- 
tant it is that believers in God should familiarize them- 
selves with the scientific facts, lest they be “‘ distorted 
to serve as seeming supports for infidelity.”——Rev. 
J. F. Hogan, in “The Lay College at Maynooth,” con- 
cludes his refutation of the charge that the college was 
tounded for the laity as well as for the clergy, and that, 
“by crafty contrivances and machinations the clergy 
succeeded in ‘grabbing’ the establishment and elbowing 
the laity out.——In his first article on ‘‘ The Words of 
Joan of Arc,” R. Barry O’Brien gives a brief account 
of the “ Maid’s”’ early life and of the motives which im- 
pelled her to espouse the cause of her country, and 
traces her career from Domremy to Orleans. eh. 
Curate in England” writes on ‘‘Some Features of 
Catholicism in England.” He objects to the spirit of 
gloom which seems to permeate the columns of the 
Catholic press of the country. 





The Irish Theological Quarterly (Oct.): Rev. Leslie J. Walker, 


S.J., in ‘‘Truth and Toleration,” answers an attack 
upon infallibility by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. Father 
Walker says that ‘“‘an infallible authority is the only 
sure criterion of progress,” and that “it is not a hard- 
ship to have to obey dogmatic decrees in a society in 
which the qualification for membership is faith.” Nor 
is infallibility inconsistent with toleration, since ‘‘ no one 
is to be constrained to embrace the Faith.” “ Fair 
Prices and Methods at Auctions,” by Rev. David Barry. 
Rev. T. Slater, S.J., says that the “Repetition of 
Extreme Unction” to the same person in the same sick- 
ness oftener than once a year is against the universal 
practice since the Council of Trent.———By the words 
“He shall be saved, yet so as by fire,’’ St. Paul speaks 
directly of Purgatory, according to Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
as well as of temporal tribulation; he speaks also of 
the last judgment and. of the conflagration which will pre- 
cede it.——Both “Scholasticism and Modern Thought,” 
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j writes Rev. P. Coffey, have their difficulties. If the 
former is indefinite about materia prima, so is the latter 
about ether. But “ Scholasticism must be modernized, 
reformed, supplemented, harmonized with modern science 
—it must become WNeo-Scholasticism if it is to in- 
fluence modern thought.” 

Le Correspondant (25 Oct.): “Socialism and the Conquest of 
the Peasants,” by Joseph Bois. ‘‘ The peasant loves his ; 
soil”; according to the author these few words express 
more forcibly than any long discourse, the chief obstacle 
in the path of the Socialists. “The Religious Crisis : 
of the French Revolution,” by De Lanzac de Laborie. i 

“The Union of South Africa,” says E. de Renty, 
“is virtually accomplished. Its constitution was ap- i 
proved by the English Parliament on the 20th of last i 
August.”———“‘ A Victory,” a short story by Dorlisheim. 4 

* ———Jules Guillemot contributes a critique of ‘‘ The 
Prefaces of the Younger Dumas,” and of Edmond About, u 
Victorian Sardou, and Edouard Pailleron. 

Etudes (5 Oct.): The origin, work, the extent of the secrets 
known by, and the relations with the government and i 
clergy, of the Society of the Blessed Sacrament, a U 
seventeenth-century charitable organization of France, a 
in the light of documents recently edited, are described ; 
by Joseph Brucker. Jules Grivet joins issue with 
Henri Bergson over certain philosophical conclusions of 
the latter. In his attempt to prove the freedom of the 
will, Bergson, is said to fail, because he does not under- 
stand the true nature of man. Grivet claims that man 
is free because he is reasonable and can will all that 
reason shows to him to be good.——-Michel d’Herbigny 
continues an account of the life and writings of Vladimer 
Solaviev, the Newman of Russia.——Salvation among 
the Hindoos, writes Pierre Carty, consists in the libera- 
tion from the chains of existence which is accomplished 
by true knowledge. The means for obtaining this are 
described as, at their best, only preternatural. 

(20 Oct.): A summary of the legislation effected by the 
Belgian Catholic Congress at Malines, in September last, 
is contributed by Joseph Boubée.——It is the opinion 
of Gabriel Huvelin that there are two distinct accounts 
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of the creation and the deluge in Genesis. Such a theory 
is said not to conflict with inspiration, nor with the 
reality of the main facts. Joseph Brucker continues 
his article on the Company of the Blessed Sacrament, 
relating its various charitable foundations throughout 
France, in Northern Africa, and the Far East, especially 
in hospitals, refuges, and prisons. In 1823 Father 
Fortis, S.J., forbade the Jesuits of France to teach seven 
propositions chosen from ‘“‘ The Essay of Fénelon.” The 
latter resented the action, and the correspondence that 
followed between him and Father Godinot, the Jesuit 
provincial, is given in full by Paul Dudon. Lucien 
Roure criticizes experiments with the medium, Eusapia 
Palladino. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Oct.): In the “ Paulinism of 
Mark,” E. Mangenot, begins an analysis of M. Loisy’s 
theory, according to which the Gospel of Mark, in its 
present form, was not written by a disciple of Peter, but 
by a partisan, if not a disciple, of Paul. “The Con- 
gress of Psychology at Geneva (August 3-7, 1909) and 
the Study of Religious Phenomena,” by Jules Pacheu, 
is, in part, a report of the Congress, but it deals espe- 
cially with the tendency of certain Positivistic scientists 
to dogmatize on the non-existence of the supernatural. 
J. Bricout reviews a Manual of Apologetics, by P. 
Etienne Hugueny, O.P. This is the first volume of a 
work entitled Catholic and Critic. The work is highly 
praised for its excellent composition, its wisdom and 
moderation, for its success in combining severe critical 
methods with correctness of language and elegance of 
style. Under the heading, ‘ The Philosophical Chron- 
icle,” E. Lenoble reviews Zhe Systems of Philosophy or 
Affirmative Philosophies, by Ernest Naville; a Jext-Book 
of Psychology, by William James; and a volume of 
Essays on Cognition, by George Fonsegrive.——A pas- 
toral letter of the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops 
of France sets forth their mind relative to the “ Rights 
and Duties of Parents regarding the Schools,” ——“ The 
Sexual Morality of the School,” is a reprint of a con- 
ference of M. Malapert. 
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(Oct.): Abbé J. B. Verdier treats ‘“‘ The Relations Between 
Church and State,” or the public rights of the Church 
and liberty of conscience; the Concordat as seen at Paris 
and at Rome. The demands of the Cardinals in 1905 
for a loyal understanding and application of this working 
basis for co-operation has proven utterly futile—— Em, 
Nevent continues “ The Structure of the Psalms.” 
“The Gregorian Restoration and the Solesmes School,” 
by Norbert Rousseau, continued. The points argued are 
as follows: ‘‘The work of Solesmes does not contradict 
the ‘Gregorian Melodies’ of Dom Pothier; it is a licit 
work, authorized, though not officially approved; it is 
strictly scientific and traditional; it is esthetic and prac- 
tical.” 





Revue du Monde Catholique (15 Oct.): “ The Duties and Rights of 


Revue 


Parents Relative to the Education of their Children,” is 
treated by X——, who, from the pastoral letter of the French 
Episcopate, desires to show how the State, although it 
can aid and assist parents, yet can never supplant them 
in the education of their children. “Monsieur Tyr- 
rell; or, the True Religion of the Modernist,” by 
Chanoine Beaurredon, based on the volume Am J a 
Catholic ?—a reply to Mgr. Mercier on the seat of au- 
thority in the Church.———“‘ Are Women More Moral than 
Men?” is the question Theodore Joran undertakes to 
discuss in his article: “Feminism in the Order of Moral 
Realities.” He answers that, in this matter, the sexes 
are on a par. 

Thomiste (Sept.—Oct.): The opening article, by Dom 
Renaudin, O.S.B., on “St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Benedict,” may be summarized under the following head- 
ings: The Influence of Monte Cassino in the training of 
St. Thomas; His devotion to St. Benedict and his ap- 
preciation of the Benedictine rule as manifested in his 
works; His friendly relations with the Benedictines.—— 
A. D. Sertillanges, in the ‘‘ Principles of Nature Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas,” discusses at length the Thomis- 
tic theory of the constitution of matter, and shows its 
relation to ancient naturalism and the modern Dynamic 
Theory.——“ The authentic Writings of St. Thomas” 
is continued.——R. P. Petiot writes on “‘ Pascal’s Theory 
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of Knowledge.” A correct understanding of Pascal’s 
thought is said to depend on the clear distinction made 
between reason and intelligence, and between the will 
and what in his terminology is meant by the heart. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (21 Oct.): ‘“ Literary Oppositions 


Among German Catholics.” A. Baumgartner, S.J., dis- 
cusses R. V. Kralik’s answer to accusations raised against 
him by Muth. The writer agrees with Kralik that 
Catholic delles-/ettres should have a religious and Catho- 
lic spirit as well as a national and artistic one. ‘*The 
Devotion to the Person of Jesus Christ Reviewed His- 
torically, Down to the Beginning of the Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart.” H. Bruders, S.J., sketches the de- 
velopment of the interest taken through the Christian 
ages in the devotion to Christ’s person—as we see it 
reflected in epic and lyric poetry, in painting and archi- 
tecture, in processions and particular devotions, and in 
Eucharistic Congresses. The devotion to the Sacred 
Heart has brought the devotions both to the historical 
and the Eucharistic Jesus into a complete harmony.—— 
Julius Bessmer, S.J., in an article, “The Cult of De- 
cadence,” discusses pathological literary tendencies on 
the example of Paul Verlaine, and the great interest 
taken in him by many modern writers.——St. Beissel, 
S.J., concludes his ‘‘ Contributions to the History of 
Prayer-Books,” by discussing the types of prayer-books 
used since the seventeenth century, and by calling 
attention to the superabundance of cheap prayer-books 
used at the present time. The liturgies of the Church 
are the best example and the most wholesome source 
for prayer-books——Otto Pfuelf, S.J., concludes his 
paper “An Impartial Word About the Inquisition.” 
The political and social development of the Christian 
world led with almost automatic precision to the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition. The Inquisition was not an 
arbitrary introduction, but a judicial progress. It did 
not introduce severer punishments, but restricted the 
existing ones and brought them under legal control. 
The main object of the inquisitors was to bring back 
the erring and to secure the protection of the faithful 
and innocent. 
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Pratique d’Apologétique (15 Oct.): Amaury de Cibaix 
presents an ‘Essay in Religious Psychology,” treating 
the problem of evil, man’s present fallen state, and his 
search for happiness.‘ Notes on Jewish Thought in 
the Time of our Lord,” by G. Bardy, concluded. The 
author says that the apocalypses proclaimed the sorrows 
of this world, which they announced as providentially 
determined by God and the glories of the world to 
come, the date of whose arrival they definitely settled. 
These books appeared under the name of some venerable 
person like Enoch and claimed authority above canonical 
writings.—-E. Mangenot, writing of the “ Reality and 
Glorified State of Christ’s Risen Body,” says: ‘“‘ The 
Gospel narratives cannot be explained by interior visions; 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ in corporeal life 
must be taken or left. The hypothesis of pneumatic 
objective visions. cannot satisfy the modern conscience, 
which rejects everything supernatural. It cannot explain 
the empty tomb and it makes God the direct cause of 
a serious optical delusion.”———“‘ Meditation on the Ro- 
sary,” by Ph. Ponsard, is a defence of external religion 
and of the use of matter in our redemption, as it had a 
share in man’s fall. H. Lesétre reviews the origin, 
object, and lessons of the feast of All Saints.———Col- 
lective Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of France on the 
rights and duties of parents in the matter of education. 





La Civilta Cattolica (16 Oct.): ‘‘ Theosophic Motives of Cred- 








ibility for the Gospels.” This article shows how irre- 
ligious, anti-scientific, and immoral are the general prin- 
ciples of theosophy, by which the famous Annie Besant 
claims that her communication with the spirits of the 
other world have confirmed in part the story of Christ’s 
life in the Gospels and in part discredited it——‘ The 
Duty of the Family in the Correction of Youth.” The 
writer lays bare the disordered conditions of the social 
body to-day, resulting from the prevalence of public 
life over the private; of society over the family, and 
claims that juvenile criminality is the result of di- 
vorcing Christ and religion from the schools. “The 
Activity of Catholic Ladies in Italy.” A new society 
has been organized in Rome by the Princess Lady 
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Christina Bandini, with some of the wealthiest women in 
Rome and in various other Provinces, in order to alle- 
viate the sorrows and miseries of the poor. ** Popu- 
lar Action in France.” The purpose of this Catholic 
action in France is the defense and propagation of 
sound social doctrine. The founder of this work is the 
Abbé Leroy. 





Espana y América (15 Oct.): P. A. Blanco gives his third paper 


Razén 


on “ Mendel and his Scientific Work,” summing up the 
precautions used by the Augustinian in his experiments 
upon plants, and presents tributes to his accuracy from 
Cuenot, Bateson, Biffen, and Mayer. P. C, Fernandez, 
O.P., continues his “‘ Exegetical System of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” He says that St. Thomas undeniably ad- 
mitted a plurality of literal senses in the Scriptures, as 
did his master, St. Augustine, or at least that such a 
plurality is not repugnant. P. M. B. Garcia is enthu 
siastic over a visit to a popular New York theatre, and 
quotes approvingly the words of Van Dyke: ‘The 
people of the United States are most idealistic, engaged 
in a tremendous materialistic task.” 

y Fe (Oct.): V. Minteguiaga, following the example of 
the prelates of the ecclesiastical province of Bourgos, 
appeals to the civil power for a law repressing anti- 
social and anti-religious propaganda, as evinced by the 
Barcelona riots. R. Ruiz Amado, in answering the 
charges about “The Excessive Number of Monks,” re- 
fers to the much greater number of bachelors and of 
depraved persons in Spain, the preponderance of women 
over men even favoring many women’s entering con- 
vents, and then declares that celibacy is not a crime 
against nature, when freely chosen and freely persevered 
in.——*‘ The Use of Sweet Wine at Mass,” and various 
theories of fermentation, with ecclesiastical opinions and 
permissions, by Eduardo Vitoria. N. Noguer de- 














scribes the regeneration of the Italian province of Trent 
by co-operation.——Concluding ‘‘ Notes on the Euchar- 
istic Apostolate of St. Ignatius.” 

















Current Events. 


The relations of France with for- 
France. eign Powers have undergone but 
little change. Some anxiety was 
felt for a time that the co-operation and mutual understand- 
ing with Spain as to Morocco was being endangered by the 
warlike operations against the Riffs which have been carried on 
so long. Apprehensions were beginning to be felt that these 
Operations might be the prelude to more ambitious projects. 
Rumors were abroad that compensation for the loss of her 
colonies was to be obtained by the conquest of a part of 
Morocco, and that this was the goal of the King’s ambition. 
The tormer Commander-in-Chief of the French army during 
the operations in the neighborhood of Casablanca, General d’Am- 
ade, gave public utterance to these fears, by declaring that 
Spanish activity was imperilling French interests in Morocco. 
The fifty or sixty thousand men whom Spain had sent to 
Africa indicated projects, the General thought, that were of 
greater importance than the policing of Melilla, projects which 
threatened to interfere with the securing by France of an out- 
let from Algeria to the Atlantic Ocean. 

These utterances of a General on the active list, if they had 
remained unnoticed by the French government, would have 
implied its approbation, and would consequently have brought 
an end to further co-operation between France and Spain. 
The Minister for War, therefore, felt that it was his duty to inflict 
upon the over-zealous General the penalty of placing him, as 
they call it, en disponibilité, that is to say, putting him upon 
the unemployed list of the army for six months, with the pay 
of his rank, and the possibility of being reinstated. The Fore 
eign Minister, M. Pichon, declared in public that he recognized 
the loyalty of Spain to her engagements, that she had kept 
within the sphere which had been defined by treaties, and that 
she had given formal assurances that it was her intention to 
respect all the clauses of the Treaty of Algeciras. Those trea- 
ties, M. Pichon declared, secure to France a free outlet 
through Morocco from Algeria to the Atlantic. ‘There seems, 
therefore, no reason to think that discord will arise between 
VOU XC.—27 
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France and Spain, and still less reason for believing that Ger- 
many is promoting what does not exist. 

There is reason, however, to anticipate a revival of the 
conflict between Morocco and France. Mulai Hafid, the Sul- 
tan who a short time ago was a humble suppliant for recog- 
nition by the Courts of Europe, has already undergone that 
deterioration which the possession of power so often brings 
about. Not content with inflicting upon his own subjects tor- 
tures so many and so horrible that they have called forth the 
remonstrances of the Powers, he has of late been subjecting to 
unjust treatment the protected subjects of other powers, and 
particularly of France. Moreover, he objects to pay the bill 
which has been incurred by the recent operations round 
Casablanca, at least he has up to this deferred payment. He 
seems anxions, too, that France should evacuate both Casa- 
blanca and Ujda. He has sent an embassy to Paris to negoti- 
ate, but this embassy seems more desirous of talking than of 
coming to any decision. 

The French, therefore, are becoming impatient, and it is not 
at all improbable that the near future will see a resumption of 
active operations against the Sultan. With reference to other 
countries France’s relations are in the same state as before, 
although there is reason to think that the Tsar’s visit to the 
King of Italy, and the rapprochement between Italy and. Russia 
indicated thereby, may have the effect of bringing Italy and 
France into closer relations. 

The last Session of the Chambers previous to the Election 
next spring has begun, and the political campaign has been in- 
augurated. M. Briand’s ministry will, in all probability, re- 
main in power and conduct the election, although it would be 
rash, considering the large number of various parties existing 
in the Chamber, and the possible permutations and combina- 
tions of these parties, to feel sure. M. Briand himself seems 
to be growing in influence. He has become an eloquent and 
persuasive orator, manifesting an appearance of fairness and 
moderation which is lacking to the Extremists on either side, 
and if he has not abjured the Socialism of which he was once 
the ardent defender, he recognizes fully that it is not yet with- 
in the range of practical politics. In the speech which he made 
at Périgueux before the beginning of the Session, which was 
meant to be an exposition of his policy, conciliation and toler- 
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ation were declared to be his guiding stars. The Republic was 
not only to be strong, but it was to be made capable of being 
loved by all Frenchmen. The adhesion and support of all was 
to be attracted so powerfully as to render: opposition to the 
Republic an antiquated absurdity. The French Republic must 
be, he declared, the Republic of all Frenchmen, including 
Catholic Frenchmen, for he has repeatedly recognized that even 
these have the rights of French citizens. The broadest tolera- 
tion and freedom of speech and of religious opinion were in- 
cumbent upon the government. Workingmen’s pensions, the 
encouragement of national industries, security and confidence, as 
the condition of all prosperity, were to be the immediate aims 
_ of the government. The relations of capital and labor, the 
conflict between which he could not bring himself to believe 
was to be eternal, would be dealt with to the best of the 
ability of the government, in the hope that a radical solution 
might gradually be evolved; towards which solution profit- 
sharing seemed to him to present hopeful promise. The undue 
devotion to the local interests of their own constituents, which 
has been a source of abuse in the past, rather than to those of 
France as a whole, rendered it necessary to inculcate upon the 
electorate the necessity of remembering that a deputy once 
elected is no longer their own mere local deputy, but a deputy 
of France. 

A strong movement has been begun for a reform of elec- 
toral methods in order to prevent these selfish local interests 
just referred to from exercising undue preponderance. The 
substitution of what is called the scrutin de liste and of propor- 
tional representation for the existing method of scrutin d’ar- 
vondissement is being advocated as a means of effecting this 
desirable object. A leading member of the Cabinet, M. Mil- 
lerand, has publicly advocated this plan, and it has the sup- 
port of representatives of every shade of political opinion, 
from the Extreme Right to the Socialist Left. The fact that 
so prominent a member of the government had given support 
to the proposed Reform, led people to expect that the Minis- 
ters would, during the present session, advocate its adoption. 
M. Briand, however, although not in any way an opponent of 
the measure, declared that it was impossible, in the short time 
that remained before dissolution, to make so great a change. 
The country had not had time to understand the meaning of 
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the proposal. Moreover, it would be bad party policy at the 
present time, from the Republican point of view, for it would 
strengthen the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left. The 
majority of the Chamber accepted this proposed adjournment, 
and M. Briand’s speech was ordered to be placarded through- 
out France. But the organizers of the movement will resolutely 
continue their campaign, and it seems likely that, during the 
coming elections, the ‘question will be paramount among the 
election cries. 

M. Briand’s declared devotion to toleration, even towards 
French Catholics, made at Périgueux, was soon put to the test, 
and does not seem to have stood that test. The text-books 
used in the State Schools are, in many cases, of so anti-relig- 
ious a character that no religious Protestant in this country 
would allow them entrance into his house, much less make 
them the authoritative guides for his children. Such at least 
was the case some years ago, and we have no reason to think 
that they have improved. The Bishops of France felt bound 
to condemn the use of such books, just as every conscientious 
parent in this country is doing every day. Moreover, many 
of the teachers in the French schools aggravate the difficulty 
and not only pervert the children, but violate the law as it 
stands. The Bishops, allied with laymen, have successfully 
sought the protection of the courts—so successfuly that a bill 
is being introduced to protect the teachers in their wrong- 
doing. : 

That the Bishops should have taken these active steps has 
raised a great outcry, and there were those who felt that the 
principles enunciated by M. Briand should lead him to take 
their side. For Catholics, he had often said, were French 
citizens, and had all the rights of French citizens. But, no; 
the supremacy of the Z¢o/e Laique must be maintained, and any 
one and anything that conflicted with this supremacy was to 
be suppressed. And so M. Briand expressed his agreement 
with the proposals of M. Doumergue, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and promised to give his support to them. These pro- 
posals have for their object the exemption of the teachers from 
legal prosecution. Not satisfied with this, M. Doumergue has 
warned the teachers to take no account of any summons that 
may be addressed to them by the clergy or by associations of 
parents, asking them to withdraw from the hands of the pupils 
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the regular text-books which the Bishops have condemned. 
The poor children, too, who obey their parents are to be vise 
ited with disciplinary penalties. 

This is the way in which, when it comes to the point, lib- 
erty and toleration are understood in France. It is well to 
remember, however, that it might, perhaps may, be worse. 
The Catholics are, at present, allowed to have their own schools, 
But there is a party in France, of which M. Combes, not long 
ago Prime Minister, is the leader, which advocates the entire 
suppression of these schools, and the making it unlawful for 
any one to teach, except under the control of the State. How 
numerous this party is we do not know, nor whether it wil] in- 
crease or decrease in numbers. This depends upon the greater 
or less resistance which is offered to it by the people of France 
and to the way in which the resistance is offered. There is a 
fair prospect that an effective mode will be found of counter- 
acting what is in reality a despotic form of government. It 
has been suggested that Catholics, genuine Liberals, and decent 
people of all parties, should unite in a policy of justice and 
conciliation, and this suggestion has been approved by a large 
number of Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, including the 
Archbishop of Toulouse. In view of the approaching elections 
the Bishop of Nancy has issued a manifesto approving of a 
policy which, had it been adopted years ago, would have 
averted many evils. He counsels the faithful of his diocese to 
draw a sharp distinction between the defense of religious in- 
terests and the defense of the political interests of the country, 
the confusion of which in the past he knew had been frequently 
disastrous. ‘‘It is my conviction,” he said, ‘‘which is con- 
stantly becoming more profound, that in France the clergy 
ought not to take part in electoral fights. By doing so it would 
compromise its mission, which is higher, which is essential—its 
mission as an apostle, as a savior of souls. . . . I affirm that 
public opinion in France is opposed to such intervention of the 
clergy, and that none of the political parties would agree to it.” 
No surer way, indeed, to secure the defeat of religious in- 
terests can be found as things are now than for the clergy to 
support them by interference in elections. The mere suspicion, 
M. Julien de Narfon affirms in the Figaro, that the clergy are 
attempting to govern the consciences of their flocks, is an 
asset of considerable value to the enemies of religion, and the 
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higher the source of the intervention the more disastrous are 
the consequences. 

The Bishop, however, is not in favor of total abstention 
from the political defense of religion; while carefully abstaining 
from organizing a party, Catholics should make use of their 
votes in all cases and on behalf of the candidates most likely 
to do the best service to religious interests, without scrutin- 
izing too closely their political creed. The one who would 
oppose the spirit of persecution in all its forms should be 
chosen for support. The Catholic Press, the Bishop declares, 
has been as great a sinner in the tone of its polemics as have 
been its opponents; without wishing to suppress “ contro- 
versies which though fiery, remain courteous,” the Bishop is 
convinced that it would be “a glaring contradiction to speak 
of an understanding and of common action while persisting in 
personal attacks and in violent accusations.” This conciliatory 
political movement, advocated by the Bishop, ought to be 
promoted by an active spirit of conciliation rather than by the 
usual organization of committees. Conciliation is a state of 
mind rather than a cast-iron party programme, a virtue not of 
this world. The Bishop finally advises his flock not to yield 
to the feeling which is widespread in Catholic circles, that 
“things must be worse before they become better.” The wise 
course is to use every available means to make them better at 
once. Abstention from the polls, he declares, has always been 
one of the cankers of French Parliamentary institutions. 


The seventh of October was the 
Germany. thirtieth anniversary of the sign- 

- ing of the Treaty between Ger- 

many and Austria-Hungary which, by the subsequent adhesion 
of Italy, eventuated in the Triple Alliance. The exact terms 
of the Treaty have not been published, but its results have 
been manifest. The maintenance of peace for so long a period 
is to be attributed to it. It has, in fact, formed the founda- 
tion of European politics for three decades. According to the 
Cologne Gazette this league between Germany and Austria has 
passed into the blood of the peoples. The relation of Italy 
to the other powers is not so close, nor is it clear that the 
two Powers are satisfied with its attitude; and it is all but 
certain that Italy is not satisfied with the position in the 
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Alliance which Germany and Austria would have her to take, 
There are those who think that the recent visit of the Tsar to 
the King of Italy may initiate a new grouping of the Powers. 
The rapprochement between Italy and Russia which has re- 
sulted from the visit seems incompatible with the objects of 
the Triple Alliance. 

No year passes in Germany without the issue of a new 
loan. The fresh issue is not so large as that of the previous 
year, although it is for a considerable sum—about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dollars. It would be a mis- 
take to think that, however unsatisfactory the process of 
making additions to the indebtedness of the nation may be, 
these additions are an indication of the poverty of Germany, 
Experts in finance affirm that the Empire is well able to bear’ 
even greater burdens. That it can raise a loan at all indicates 
the possession of resources; there are nations so poor that 
no one will lend to them. 

The Socialist Party, in spite of all the opposition offered to 
it, continues to make further progress. At Coburg and in 
Baden and Saxony it has been winning electoral victories. In 
Baden those victories were won at the expense of the Centre- 
Conservatives, whose vote decreased by 14 per cent, while the 
Liberal vote was 8 percent less than at the last elections, the 
increase of the Socialist vote is given at 71 percent. In Sax- 
ony the number of Socialists is 21 times as large as in the 
previous Parliament—21 Socialists instead of one. In Berlin 
itself they have been sucessful at three by-elections. It is re- 
ported that the Imperial Treasury contemplates the adoption 
of what many look upon as a socialistic expedient for raising 
revenue. It has requested the Federal Governments to furnish 
information with regard to the introduction of an Imperial un- 
earned-increment tax capable of yielding five millions a year. 
Upwards of a hundred municipalities for their own local pur- 
poses have already adopted this tax; the proposal that it 
should be adopted as an Imperial Tax was first made by the 
Conservatives. 

Austria-Hungary has been cele- 

Austria-Hungary. brating its own anniversary—that 

of the annexation of Bosnia and 

Siesiidtirkia, although so great is the degree of internal dis- 
organization in the Dual Monarchy that neither of its two Par- 
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liaments has ratified the act of annexation. The promised Con- 
stitution has not yet, so far as we have learned, been pro- 
claimed, although it is said to have been prepared and ap- 
proved of by the two Governments. Of the events which led 
up to the annexation corrections are being made of the accounts 
which appeared at the time. In particular, the well-known 
Austrian historian, Dr. Heinrich Friedjung, has made an effort 
to place Count von Aehrenthal’s conduct in a more favorable 
light. 

The danger of war having been averted, the various nation- 
alities have resumed with renewed vigor their internecine 
quarrels. In Bohemia the conflict between Germans and Czechs 
has been so fierce that the Diet has had to be prorogued with- 
out doing a stroke of work. In the Diet of Carniola at Lai- 
bach Slovene Liberals assailed their Catholic opponents with 
missiles filled with sulphurated hydrogen. In Hungary the 
dissensions are so bitter that for six months it has been ime 
possible to form a ministry. The Diets of Lower and Upper 
Austria, Salzburg and Vorarlberg, have voted measures estab- 
lishing German as the only official Janguage in these prov- 
inces.- On the ratification of these provisions by the Austrian 
Cabinet, the two Czech members resigned. The high treason 
trial, which has been going on at Agram for some nine 
months, resulted in the condemnation of some of the accused. 
This was a part of the conflict for supremacy between the 
Magyars and the Slavs. The former alleged that there was a 
treasonable conspiracy of the latter; and altheugh the case 
completely broke down, it was felt necessary, for reasons 
thought to be for the geod of the State, to inflict penalties on 
those whose guilt had not been proved. The remarkable 
thing is that this supposed State-necessity was looked upon as 
a sufficient justification of such a proceeding. 

As a consequence of the recent unwonted activity, the peoples 
of Austria, already overwhelmed with taxes, are to have a large 
additienal burden imposed upon their shoulders. The avowed 
deficit is very large, even without taking account of the build- 
ing of Dreadnoughts which is contemplated. To meet it fur- 
ther taxes are to be imposed, an increased duty on spirits, a 
successive duty on inheritances and gifts of from 134 to 18 
per cent; an increase of the income tax, and of dividend 
taxes. Bachelors, and others who have only one person for 
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- whom to provide, are to be made to contribute on this account 
to the support of the State, as well as all drinkers of mineral 
_and soda waters, And no one is to be allowed either to make 
or sell matches except the State. All these increases are irre- 
spective of the cost of the Dreadnoughts which it is proposed 
to build. 


In Russia there has been no no- 
Russia. table change. The Constitution is 
still in existence, although it has 
many enemies. The Tsar has regained popularity, and can 
not only venture to go through the streets with safety, but is 
cheered by the people on his public appearances. He is, for 
the first time for many years, to pass the winter in St. Peters- 
burg. Anxiety has been felt about Finland, that a second 
attempt was to be made upon its privileges, and even that a 
part of it was to be incorporated into Russia. But there 
seems to be reason to think—strange to say—that in the con- 
flict that has arisen the Russian government may be in the 
right. Finland belongs to Russia by conquest from Sweden, 
although in the treaty by which the latter country relinquished 
its former province, certain privileges were conferred on the 
Finns. The questien which has now arisen concerns the extent 
of these privileges. Some of the Finns seem to exaggerate, 
and to give an extension te them beyond all due bounds, 
Their claims are analogous to those of the Independence Party 
in Hungary. They wish te have no other bond te Russia 
except the personal bond, which consists im the fact that the 
Tsar is Grand Duke ef Finland. The Russian Ministry and 
the Duma are to have no power over any Finnish institution. 
This claim is resisted by the Russian government, who declare 
that, while willing to maintain all the privileges really granted 
at the time of the union of Russia and Finland, it cannot go 
further. Finland was a province of Sweden, she cannot claim 
to be more than a province of Russia, although autonomous. 
An Imperial Rescript has been published withdrawing from 
the competence of the Finnish Diet all imperial military legis- 
lation, and handing it over to the Duma; imposing also a con- 
tribution for the support of the army. These measures are 
meeting with strenuous opposition in Finland and troops have 
been sent in view of a possible uprising. The President of the 
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Duma, M. Homiakoff, is reported to have said that, had the’ 
question arisen ten years ago, he would unhesitatingly have - 
said that Russia was wrong; but that at present it was im- 
possible to pass judgment. 


The visit of the Tsar to the King 
Italy. of Italy, which has been due for 
many years, is, as every one ac- 
knowledges, an event which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. The almost ostentatious way in which his Imperial 
Majesty avoided even passing through Austrian territory is 
looked upon as indicating that the alienation between the two 
countries is as great as ever. The result of the visit, as de- 
clared by the best authorities, is the attainment of complete 
accord between Italy and Russia on all Balkan questions. 
How Italy can be in perfect agreement with both Austria and 
Russia in these matters, inasmuch as the two latter countries 
are in direct opposition one to the other, passes the wit of 
man to see; and in what way the inevitable disagreement will 
be manifested is an object of interest for the near future. 


The revolution which has taken 

Greece. place in Greece, by which consti- 

tutional methods have been over- 

ridden although not destroyed, is in many ways similar to 

what has taken place in Turkey, but in one very important 

respect different. In both cases it was the army which caused 

the reforms to be made, and in both cases their motive was 

the same—the humiliations to which the antecedent régime 

had compelled their country to submit from foreign powers. 

The difference between the two cases was that the government 

overturned in Turkey was the loathesome despotism of Abdu 

Hamid, while in Greece the offending authority was a parlia- 
ment of the most democratic form. 

Greece, since attaining its freedom from the rule of Turkey, 
has been a constitutional monarchy and its legislative cham 
ber, elected by universal suffrage, is but one and has no sen- 
ate or House of Lords to control it. The King, too, has, by the 
admission of all, acted always in a perfectly constitutional way, 
never resisting the advice of his minister nor exercising any in 
itiative of his own. And yet'things have been so mismanaged 
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that the country has seen the necessity of acquiescing in the 
practical seizure of all power by the Military League. This 
League has dictated to the Chamber more than a score of laws, 
and the Chamber has obediently passed these laws, without dis- 
cussion, when the League wished there should be none; with a 
semblance of discussion, when such was the will of the League, 
While seizing power themselves, the attempt of Typaldos to 
do the same on behalf of the junior officers of the Navy was 
promptly crushed with the co-operation of the League. The 
defeated mutineers are not to be tried by Court. martial, but, 
as being a political offense, they are to be handed over to the 
Civil Courts. Perhaps Spain would have been better advised 
if its government had acted in the same way with Sejior Ferrer. 


There seems at last to be good 

The Congo. ground for looking forward to a 
settlement of this question. The 

Belgian Minister for the Colonies has laid before the Chamber 
a plan which gradually revokes the decrees which established 
the central feature of the system hitherto in force—the owner- 
ship by the government of the natural products of the country. 
The natives are to be granted the right to take the produce 
of the soil in the Domain. This is to be accomplished in three 
stages—the last of which is to be July 1,1912. Howthe Con- 
cesstonatres are to be treated has not yet been announced, but 
an investigation is to be made to ascertain whether it may not 
be advisable to make fresh arrangements with these companies, 














With Our Readers. 


RESIDENT TAFT was present at the recent celebration of the 
golden jubilee of St. Aloysius’ parish, Washington, D.C. It 
is an interesting fact that fifty years before President Buchanan was 
present at the dedication ot the same church. President Taft’s 
words at the celebration are in striking contrast to the policy of 
relentless tyranny against the Church pursued for years past by the 
government of France. The President declared that separation of 
Church and State in this country did not mean that there was hos- 
tility between the two. 

Pius X., during an audience lately given to some French 
pilgrims, denounced the recent religious persecutions in France. 
‘In that country,’’ said the Holy Father, ‘‘ where the State is the 
arbiter of religion, war is being waged against the Episcopate, the 
clergy, and the faithful, who are prevented from performing their 
duty, while the rights of citizenship are denied them.”’ 

That the persecution is a deliberate and cold-blooded attempt 
to root out every vestige of religion in the coming generation of 
French men and women is evident from the following extract from 
the Daily Post of Birmingham, England.‘ The article was written 
by their French correspondent : 

‘* French families of good old Huguenot stock are as grieved at 
what is going on as Roman Catholics themselves. At their Con- 
sistories, at their meetings, in their temples, in their homes, the 
note is one of lamentation; and, if I venture on a statement that 

‘may appear paradoxical, it seems to me, from facts that have come 
under my personal notice, that French Protestants and French 
Catholics have been brought into sympathetic contact with each 
other by the anti-Christian wave. It is the first instinct of common 
action against a common danger, and will certainly grow. 

‘* This very week I have been appealed to by a distinguished 
Protestant family, well known in French society and in consistorial 
circles, to do my utmost in the press to call attention to a grievance 
that affects the sanctity of the Christian home. It is this. At 
the lycees the teachers give the boys on Saturday afternoon so many 
lessons to prepare for Monday morning that the Sundays are taken 
up in studies, and, as a consequence, divine worship, the catechism 
class, associations with parents, are interfered with. Altogether 
itis an indirect method of secularizing the whole week, instead of 
Six days. My friends are not alone; a number of their co-religion- 
ists share in the same discontentment, and it helps what I have been 
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saying when I add that in the movement of protest that is being 
formed the Protestant pastors are seeking the active support of the 
Catholic priests.’’ 

Yet Dr. Henry van Dyke, who lectured during this year at the 
Sorbonne, has some encouraging words to say about the present 
conditions in France : 

‘* Despite the many injustices of the Separation Law and the 
friction between Church and State, in my opinion the outlook tor the 
Catholic Church in France is brighter than it has been in many a 
long year. The very hardships the Church is suffering are making 
for good, and in the rural districts a devotion is being roused in the 
hearts of the peasantry which will be the Church’s strength in years 


to come.’’ 
* * * 


PROPOS of the statement that the late Father Tyrrell would have 
found a peaceful home inthe Anglican Church, it is interesting 
to read the words in the Anglican organ, Zhe Church Quarterly Re- 
view, written by the Professor of Pastoral Theology in King’s Col- 
lege, London: ‘‘ If he had joined us, what would he have found? 
Freedom from obscurantism in pulpit, press, and council? Clear 
solutions of his two great problems, ‘What is revelation?’ and 
‘ What is Church authority?’ Absence of legalism, Medievalist, 
Protestant, and Erastian? Seperiority to shibboleths,!a text, an Arti- 
cle, an Act of Parliament, a point of ritual, a dogmatic symbol, the 
catch-words of the third, or fourth, or sixth century, or of that line 
across Church history, mythical as the ‘line’ of the equator, which 
is called the undivided Church? We trow not.’’ 


* * * 


N interesting and instructive address, that should inspire many 
workers, lay and clerical, in the missionary field to-day, was 
delivered at the Eucharistic Congress held in Cologne, by Bishop 
Clancy, of Elphin, Ireland. He recalled the fact that the famous 
John Duns Scotus once lived in Cologne and labored in the Fran- 
ciscan monastery there ; Scotus died there in 1308, and there he is 
buried. Ireland bore the light of the Gospel and the blessings of 
Christian civilization to almost every people on the continent ot 
Europe. Columba crossed to Iona and he and his brethren were 
the apostles of the Picts and, Serbs of North Britain. St. Fiacre 
preached around Meaux, in France, and so popular became pilgrim- 
ages to his shrine in after years that the hackney coach which con- 
veyed travelers thither received and still bears the saint’s name. 
St. Killian won his crown of martyrdom at Wurzburg ; and Livinus 
suffered unto deathin Flanders. St. Donatus died a bishop of Lecce, 
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in the then kingdom of Naples. St. Virgilius became Bishop of 
Salzburg, in Austria; and St. Fridolin evangelized Spain. It was 
fitting, indeed, that the bishop should recall to the Christian world 
its indebtedness to the ‘‘ Island of Saints and Scholars,’’ to whose 
agency, under God, the preservation and, in many places, the incep- 
tion of the Church’s faith is indisputably due. 

* * * 


NE of the most important and efficacious means of spreading 
abroad Catholic truth is Catholic literature; and Catholic lit- 
erature that is within the reach of the people: that is written by 
authoritative and capable hands, and yet phrased in language to be 
understood by the people. When one surveys, even for a moment, 
the conditions of, and the problems that confront, the Catholic people 
of our land, there is no more crying need than this. To know and 
be guided by right principles in the increasingly acute social diffi- 
culties that confront us; to know our Faith and its definite teach- 
ings amidst the storms of doubt, of criticism, of questioning that 
every one of us must in some measure weather ; to have the inspira- 
tion in our daily life that comes from a personal knowledge of our 
inheritance as Catholics, is a necessity that has been put before us 
with emphasis by the Holy Father, the bishops, the priests, through- 
out the land; not to mention the lesson of our own personal experi- 
ence. Anything done to further the spread among our people of 
wholesome Catholic literature is certain to bear its good fruit for 
time and eternity. 


* * * 


EADERS of Tue CarHoric Worxp will be pleased to know 
that thee ditor of Zhe Lamp, with all his associates, at Gray- 
moor on the Hudson, six men and twelve women, have been received 
into the Catholic Church; and that the Society of the Atonement 
will continue its corporate existence. Zhe Lamp will be published 
monthly as usual. Its editor and the members of his Society have 
our heartiest good wishes. 


a * * 


HE two papers on Catholic writers and their difficulties, by Miss 

Guiney and jMiss Repplier, in our last issue, have attracted 

wide attention. Apropos of a statement in Miss Guiney’s — 
“we have received the following letter: 


New YorE, November 15, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Catholic World : 
In her contribution to the very interesting discussion of the 
question of ‘‘ Catholic Writers and their Handicaps,’’ which you 
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print in the November number of THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD, Miss 
Imogen Guiney says: ‘‘ It is not we Catholics of vast America who 
are manning the yards nor driving the engines of our own great new 
venture, the Encyclopedia.’’ 

It is not polite to contradict a lady, but, in the interest of his- 
torical accuracy, will you allow me to say, as a compromise, that 
Miss Guiney’s nautical figure is ill-chosen. If she had said that 
Some of the cargo was imported she could stand on the manifest, but 
as to the craft itself, she is sadly out in her rating. 

From keel to topmast the vessel zs the production of Catholic 
America. American capital financed the enterprise; American- 
born editors, with one exception, have directed its progress so far. 
It was my privilege, during the production of the first five volumes 
of the Encyclopedia, to have immediate supervision of the ‘‘ engine- 
room ’’ and the condition of ‘‘ the yards’’; and, having signed in the 
crew of another craft now, I can, without impropriety, testify that to 
the zeal, ability, and careful work of my former associates of the 
working staff, is due in great measure that finished form of the 
Encyclopedia which has won such universal commendation. With 
one exception they were all American-born and trained in American 
schools and colleges. 

While the Encyclopedia is catholic in every sense—in range, 
treatment of subjects, and in the selection of writers—the fact must 
not be obscured that we owe it to purely American enterprise and 
direction. Hence, asa witness from the inside, I beg leave to dissent 
from Miss Guiney’s assertion in regard to the details that have ac- 
complished this success. Very truly yours, 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 
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Farming It. By Henry A. Shute. Ill, Pp. 248. Price $1.20 ‘net. Why American 
Marriages Fail, By AnnaA. Rogers. Pp.214. Price $1.25. The Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Frank A. Mumby.. Pp. 354. Price $3. TZvravels in Spain. By 
Philip S. Marden. Pp. 434. Price $3. 
RICHARD G. BADGER, Boston, Mass. : 
The God-Man ; or, The Life and Works of Jesus. Poem in fifteen parts. By Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D. Pp. 182. Under the Mulberry Trees. A Romance of the Old Forties, 
By Theron Brown. y° 504. The Lash. By Olin L. Lyman. Pp. 241. Price $1.50. 
Shawnie Wade. By Sarah J. Prichard. Pp. 143. Price $1. Christus Centuriarum. 
By James Davidson Dingwell. Pp. 59. Price $1. Waters From an Ozark Spring. B 
Howard L. Terry. Pp.64. Price $1. Hlizabeth of Boonesborough. By Pattie Frenc 
Witherspoon. . 122. Price $1.50. The Spirit of the South. By Will Wallace 
Harney. Pp. 227. Price $1.50. The Haunted House, By Henry Percival Spencer. 
Pp. 49. Price $1. Mary's Adventures on the Moon. y A. Stowell Worth. Pp: 


157. Price 75 cents. Three Thousand Dollars. By AnnaKatharine Green. Pp. 157. 
Price 75 cents. The Automatic Capitalists. By Will Payne. Pp. 150. The Beginnings 
% New York. By Mary Isabell Forsyth. Pp.69. Zhe Countersign. By Claude P, 
° 


mes. Pp.305. Price $1.50. Apologies for Love. By F.A. Myers. Pp. gor. Price 
$1.50. Folded Meanings. By Susan C. Hosmer. Pp.55. Price$z. Adcestis. By 
Carlotta Montenegro. Pp. 107. Price $1.25. Changing Voices. By R. D. Brodie. 
Pp. 64. Price $1. The Shepherd Who Did Not Go to Bethlehem. By S. Alice Ranlett, 
a Price $1. The Guest at the Gate. By Edith M. Thomas. Pp. 139. Price 
1.50. 
B. HERDER, St, Louis, Mo.: 
A Damsel Who Dared. By Genevieve Irons, Pp. 327. Price $1.60net. The Principles 
of Eloquence. Pp. 367. 
CHARLES A. ROGERS BooK ComMPANY, Louisville, Ky. : 
The Centenary of Catholicity in Kentucky. By Hon. Ben. J. Webb. Pp. 594. 
THE ANGELUS COMPANY, Norwood, London: 
The Catholic Diary for rg9to. Pp. 384. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., London, England: 
Quick and Dead. Pp. 71. Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour. Pp. 284. 


Sanps & Co., London, England: 
Catholic Social Work in Germany. By Charles D. Plater, S.J. Pp.137. Price 35 cents. 
R, & T. WASHBOURNE, London, England: 

Life of St. Gerard Maiella, By the Rev. O. R. Vassals-Phillips,C.SS.R. Pp. 232. 
Price 1s. 

P, LETHEILLEUX, Paris, France: 

Les Enfants que l'on Pleure. Parl Abbé J. Brugerette. Price 3 frs.50. Nos Morts au 
Purgatoire—au Ciel. Par l'Abbé J. A. Chollet. Le Glas Souvenir des Morts. Par 
l'Abbé E. Thiriet. Price 3 frs. Doctrines Religieuses des Philosophes Grecs. Par M, 
Louis. Le Modernisme Sociologigue. Par l'Abbé J. Fontaine. 

E, PEILLART, Abbeville, France: 

Une Bonne Affaire. Par M.du Campfranc. Price 2 fvs. 50, Suzel et sa Marraine. 

Par M. Auqueperse. Price 1 fr. faroles de Jeanne d'Arc. Pp. 168, Priceo/r. 25. 





